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“Knowledge is of two kinds; we know a subject ourselves, or we know 
where we can find information upon it. —Dr. Semuel Johnson. 


Hints to Newly Appointed Officers 


By Colonel Fred H. Sargent 


If you would follow Dr. Johnson's hint you will procure a copy of Colonel 
Sargent's book. It contains hints on: 


How to make a good first impression. 

What you require in the way of uniforms and equipment. 

How to report for jury—-oie to do and what not to do. 

The performance of duty—individual wee promptness. 

Observance of the regulations and customs of service. 

ae my with respect to yourself and the » a you are to command. 
Courtesy and respect to your seniors—officially and socially. 

Preparation—home study and reading. 

The art and science of ee 

The meaning of esprit da 

Money matters—ineurace, bs banking, meeting obligations, investments. 

in hygiene—care of health. 


Miscellaneous—Factors that make for success; ca rag way t 
things done; punctuality; accuracy; property responsibility; pgs 
official communications and papers; working out your own problems. 


Price, $1.00 per copy 

















The Riggs Mational Bank 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Capital $1,000,000 Assets $26,589,744 


A BANK WITH A WAR RECORD. Distinguished 
service in the Liberty Loan Drives, and services to 
our Army and Navy clientele Overseas and at home. - 


MAKE AN ALLOTMENT to our Savings Department. 
Create an emergency fund for a change of station. 


OPEN AN ACCOUNT with $l or more. 3% interest. 
Not a checking account. . 


By MAIL. Deposits and withdrawals can be made 
by mail when accompanied with pass book. 





E DO more Army and Navy business than any 
other bank in the United States. 











Please sexy you saw the advertisement in the Invartey Jounnat 
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Blind Beggars 


HORTLY after the entry of the United 

States into the World War, an Army 
officer and an acquaintance, a business man, 
met at their club and the conversation at 
once took on a military flavor. 

“Do you know, major,’’ the business man 
finally remarked, “‘I would give my check 
for one hundred thousand dollars to be in 
your shoes this minute.”’ 

‘“Meaning?’’ the major inquired. 

‘“Meaning that I have just waked up to 
what it means to be a citizen of these United 
States, and the best that I can inventory 
myself as such is about one hundred per- 
centum worthless. ”’ 

‘‘As bad as that?’’ was the smiling inquiry. 

‘““Exactly,’’ was the reply. “I know 
enough about this situation to realize that 
we are up against a he-man game in which 
everybody has got to play the limit if we 
hope to win out. The whistle has blown 





2 Blind Beggars 


and it’s time to line up—you, I, and every- 
body else, side by side. You know this 
fighting game. All I know is the check- 
book game. You know exactly what to do 
and how to doit. I don’t know enough to 
keep out of the way. You are ready to play 
a two-fisted part. I’m as helpless as a blind 
beggar.’’ 

Throughout the country at the moment 
were millions of men who, if they gave 
thought to the matter, must have felt much 
as this man did. ‘They were citizens of this 
great country, enjoying all of the opportuni- 
ties and privileges that citizenship affords. 
In his way, big or little, each was a necessary 
link in the life of the country. Each was 
contributing his share to its upbuilding, and 
each was correspondingly proud of the part 
he was playing. 

All their lives they had looked to the 
country to protect them and their interests, 
and the country had done just that—it had 
delivered the goods. Now that the country 
was threatened, it looked to them, individu- 
ally and collectively, for protection, and— 
they were helpless as blind beggars. 

Why? 


Because wars are not fought with check- 
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books, but by men trained in the fighting 
game and sustained by the courage and con- 
fidence that such training alone can inspire. 
They had the will to fight but not the skill 
—which makes the difference between a mob 
and a machine. 

Fair-weather citizens—why? 

Because their forefathers had trained them 
to be fair-weather citizens and nothing more, 
had drilled them in the arts of peace and had 
schooled them to ignore their real duties and 
responsibilities. Because they did not want 
war, they had persuaded themselves that to 
prepare for war was to invite war. Because 
they did not believe in war, they had lent 
willing ears to those who would have them 
unprepared against the evil day. This phil- 
osophy they had passed on to their sons, and 
on their sons fell the burden when it proved 
to be false. 

During the months that followed, the men 
of this country learned to know just how 
false that philosophy had been. With a 
victorious enemy battering at the front doors 
of the Allies and paving the way to our own 
front door, they sweated through the tread- 
mill of preparation and agonized at the delay. 
With their own impotence, they paid a 
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thousand times the penalty for the sins of 
their forbears. 

In the end, they were able to lend a strong 
arm in the fight—with the consciousness 
that they were coing so only because brave 
men had stood between them and the enemy 
while they made tardy preparation to play 
their part in saving the world. 

We paid the price. Weare still paving the 
price. Aching hearts will continue to pay the 
price throughout the years to come. We 
have already laid a burden on the shoulders of 
our sons. Their generation will not liquidate 
our sins of omission willingly or cheerfully. 
We who stood face to face with the possibil- 
ities of that war, who realized the slender 
balance in which our traditions hung, are not 
today shouldering the burden of the after- 
math with cheerfulness. What can we ex- 
pect of our sons, to whom that crisis will be 
but a dim memory. 

We have suffered for the sins of omission 
of those who have gone before. We will 
feel the consequences of those omissions the 
rest of our lives. We will go down to our 
graves with the consciousness that we have 
not paid our own way, but have left it to 
our sons to settle up our muddled estate. 
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Post-mortems are of value only to those 
who still live. From them, we learn the 
causes of disease and the means for prevent- 
ing or combating the same disease in future. 
So it is with our post-mortem of prepared- 
ness. The facts are simple enough and clear 
enough for anyone to read. In the light of 
what we have lived and seen, not one of us 
should fail to read these facts aright. If we 
do not, we have no excuse. We know that 
the germ of this disease we call war is om- 
nipresent, waiting only for the proper :no- 
ment of weakness to attack us. We know 
what it does to us. We know the material 
waste it carries with it and the mess it leaves 
in its train. We know that there is no way 
of avoiding it. Finally, we know that all 
we can do is to take measures to lessen its 
evils. 

We know what those measures : :ust be. 

We know thata nation whose inanhood is 
trained to fight in its defense wiil have occa- 
sion to fight less often than one untrained 
and helpless. We know that men trained 
to fight abbreviate wars and that untrained 
men prolong them. 

We know enough t» see the path of duty 
unmistakably. 
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The question remains: are we going to do 
our duty as we see it, are we going to acknowl- 
edge facts and act accordingly and fearlessly, 
or are we going to procrastinate, are we going 
to back up from plain duty, are we going to 
listen to sentimentalists and dreamers and 
worse, allow them to lull our sense of re- 
sponsibility, and be led into repeating the 
mistakes of the past? 

Are we going to play fair with our sons 
and teach them to be all-round citizens, capa- 
ble of playing a man’s part in the game of 
life, whether it be one of peace or of war, or 
are we going to train them to be fair-weather 
citizens, check-book fighters—blind beggars? 
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Military Training 


Its Effect on the Citizen 
By Major General Robert L. Bullard, U. S. Army 


HE effect of 
upon a man as a soldier to save 
his country in peril, we all know. 


military training 


The great war and the great camps 
have put that beyond doubt or cavil. 
It is good; it is necessary. It was in 
the war a sine qua non of continued 
free national existence. The country, 
aye, our civilization, could not have 
gone on without it. If that is true, 
and we believe it is, what, without civili- 
zation, is the use of talking of citizens? 

Military Training concerns us only 
1s it affects the citizens of a democ- 
racy. Right was the man, whoever he 
was, who said that for a democracy 
men, educated, trained citizens, were 
far more necessary than for any other 
form of government, because in a 
lemocracy the citizens, the people, are 
called upon to judge in all things. In 
that public thing, then, Military Train- 
ing, which, in a crisis, in finality, is 
the real power of the State, how im- 
portant is it that the citizen be versed, 
he instructed, that he may exercise his 
function of judging and may help prop- 
erly to apply that power. This is the 
military training of democracy. I 
speak of no other. No other has a 
place with us. Nor, in so important 

thing, can the choice of whether or 
not he shall be militarily trained be left 
all to the individual. The whole body 
of the citizens is concerned. 

The longing of all mankind is for 
peace. The opponents of Military 
Training allege that it breaks the peace ; 
its supporters that it makes peace. As 
answers to both, let me offer you the 


words of Isaiah: “The work of jus- 
tice shall be peace and the service of 
justice quietness and security forever.” 
Justice alone brings and keeps peace, 
and justice is not established in the 
Nor, if 
long stand without 
behind it. 

But what is the effect of 
Training upon the citizen? 


world. established, could it 


Military Training 


Military 
Is it good ? 
The great amount of military training 
we had during the war furnishes us the 
best means of judging. To that I mu 
frequently appeal. Before the war we 
settled this question. We were quite 
sure: “No, no military training o1 


service for us.” But the war has some- 


how reopened the question. Surely, 
nothing is settled until it is settled right 
What makes a good citizen? Health 


and strength; clean living; industry; 
square dealing; honor; discipline; obe 
dience to law : respect for law : readi- 
ness to forward the common 
Military 


largely 


rood 
patriotism. To all of these 
Training directly and con- 
tributes, more directly and more largely 
than anything else, and perhaps more 
than all things else, because it tackles 
its man in close community and in close 
relation with his fellows. 

Health and Strength.—In health and 
strength the regularity and exercise of 
take hold 


Military Training at once 


upon a man. You see it tomorrow 
Lose sight of him for a week and you 
Recall th 


The thin and 


do not know him again. 
great camps of the war 

puny were built up, the fat and logg' 
were brought down. Look at any of 


‘ 
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our good military schools. In them 
Military Training is helping thousands 
of our young men, but not half enough, 
and it is not even touching the young 
In the United States Army 
today the puny man has got to show 
the fat 
to show cause; he is told to take it off 


women. 


cause, and man isn’t allowed 


or take himself off. Indeed, as said a 
boy recently in a composition on the 
subject, “An enlistment in the U. S. 
Army is good for the heart, the liver, 
and the lungs.” 

The health 
strength-giving training was startlingly 


need for such and 
brought out in the figures of physical 
examinations of the draft during the 
war. Millions calling ourselves men 
were found to be such only in sex. 
Literally all of us were found to need 
Doc- 


tors, legislators, and teachers every- 


the effect of Military Training. 


where now know it, though few have 
the courage to say, “Military Training.” 

Clean Living—Next, Clean Living, 
physically and morally. Military Train- 
ing surely pushes a toward it. 


Why? 


ideal and purpose of all authorities that 


man 
First, because that must be the 


set themselves up as trainers of men. 
the 
means and take the measures that lead 


They must, and they do, offer 


to clean living, or tend to lead thereto. 
Public opinion drives them to do so. 


Second, 
and very powerful, because of the pub- 


They dare not do otherwise. 


licity, the openness, of the life of a 
man undergoing Military Training. It 
has been said that good lighting by gas 
ind electricity has done more to repress 
and than all the 
preaching and punishment that had be- 
that been dealt out in the 
orld. It brought crime into the light, 


cussedness crime 


time 


tore 


under the eyes of men. The man un- 





Training 


dergoing Military Training lives in a 
crowd, forever under the eyes, not only 
of the authorities who may punish, but 
fellows who 


of his condemn. 


These are so close and so thick about 


may 


him that they can and do see, and he 
knows they see, all the physical dirt and 
hlth, all the immorality and indecency, 
all the low, crooked conduct, lying, 
cheating, forth, of 


Nothing escapes 


thieving, and so 
which he is guilty. 
discovery. Everything done, and who 
are known as soon as it is 
We know that 
None but the most hopelessly incor- 
rigible can stand it. 


does it, 
done. what means. 
Insensibly, he who 
comes under it becomes cleaner in per- 
son and more honorable in character 
He is literally forced in that direction 
Keep him long enough at it and the 
habit is formed; he becomes a cleaner 
liver, physically and morally. 

Honor, Square Dealing.—The same 
agencies in the same way teach him, 
aye, even force him, toward honor and 
square dealing. We have all read much 
of the soldier’s honor. It pervades our 


literature. It is no myth. Honor is 
an essential of his profession and is, 
and always has been everywhere, a part 
of his training. In a militarily trained 
man the world nowhere expects to find 
a scoundrel. Isn’t that enough? 

In another way military training con- 
tributes to square dealing. 
its democratizing, 


I mean in 
sympathy-creating, 
comradeship-producing effect. It makes 
men fellows one with another, and of 
fellowship we know the sure result is 
square dealing. 


Look at that military school which 
furnishes us and the world the type, 
the model, of Military Training. It 
declares its principles in three words, 
the first of which is Honor; the other 























Its little 
handful of graduates, 3,000 in an army 
of four millions, 


two are Duty and Country. 


are the men who most 
largely set the soldier standards that 
brought back from the greatest war of 
history to the citizenship of the coun- 
try 


the cleanest, most honorable body 


of young men that a nation ever as- 
sembled. 
Industry—A 


Training is action. 


principle of 


We The 
hookworm is one of its first objects. 
Another rule 
That, too, 1 


is laid out 


Military 
know it. 


to do things on time. 
a principle. A man’s life 
for him in time and occu- 
Mili- 


tary Training is accomplished in requir- 


pation. The result is a program. 
ing fulfillment and conformity thereof. 
Here again in West Point is the model, 
the ideal, not always attained, yet the 
ideal of Military There 
every minute of a man’s life is assigned 


Training. 


for some duty and his life and training 
are the fulfillment of the duty of the 
minute. If there is any training to in- 
dustry this method gives it. As a boy 
writer on Army Training amusingly 
says, “It takes the callouses off the feet 
and puts them on the hands.” 

Here again, the proximity and opin- 
ion of his fellows in Military Train- 
ing constitute a driving force upon a 
the of habits of 
The work is, I have said, ap- 


man for formation 
industry. 
portioned. His fellows see that each 


man does his share. This thing, the 
opinion of his fellows, sanely and wisely 
directed, as it is capable of being espe- 
cially in Military Training, is a power 
over humanity. It has a fetching force, 
quite as strong as that in the story of 
the stranger who, out West, was look- 
ing on at a lynching. 


engaged in 


A gentleman 
the lynching looked him 
straight in the eye and politely invited 


Military 
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him to hold of the 


looked in this gentleman’s eye and took 
hold. 


Discipline. 


take rope. He 


As a discipline-producer 
the whole world knows what Military 
Training does. 

effect. The 
have not believed there was any need 
We fortunately 


are beginning to know better now. In 


Nobody questions its 


fine trouble is that we 


of discipline for us 


this thickening world we are learning 
that our nature without discipline is 
Wherever 


must live or work close together (and 


of little consequence men 
this grows daily upon us) discipline is 
necessary. Our great industrial, com- 
mercial, and governmental enterprises 
There is no 


daily impress this. suc- 


cess without it. A man who can not 
do team-work is in our day no fit citi- 
zen. Military Training is team-work 
and discipline. 

Respect Law, Obedience to 
Law.—In democracies the authority is 
the law. 


for 
Authority is the starting point 
of Military Training. 
for it, 
no Military Training. 


Without respect 
without obedience to it there is 
The imposition 
and final acceptance of authority is a 
sine qua non of Military Training. It 
can not and it never does proceed with- 
out involving such imposition and such 
acceptance. In every act of Military 
Training there is mental conformity to 
authority, respect and obedience to the 
law He 


If he long obeys this, it surely 


over him lives and moves 
in this. 
becomes his nature to respect and obey 
the law, and he thus ends with 
of the highest essential qualities of th: 


good citizen. 


one 


this 
effect of Military Training look at the 
old soldiers of the Civil War, North 
or South; the old soldiers of the Regu- 
lar Army. 


To be convinced of 


They are among our best 
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and most law-respecting and law-obey- 
ing citizens. Asa result of the observa- 
tion of the Military Training of the 
great war, judges and attorneys of 
Supreme Courts say it is their opinion 
that Military Training will cut down 
crime 50 per cent. 
Patriotizing Effect—The prime pur- 
pose of all Military Training is to pre- 
pare men to serve their country in war. 
Accepting Military Training puts one 
in that mental attitude. The attitude 
of readiness to sacrifice, and sacrifice, 
we know, means love for its cause. 
Again, that Military Traiming does 
patriotize, look at the soldiers who went 
through, on either side, the Civil War; 
look at the old soldiers of the Regular 


Army: look at the service men of the 


World War. Has anyone seen more 
patriotic men \ll are fixed in love 
of country. That, while it may be the 


cause, is also the sure effect of their 
Military Training. 

The Common Good.—Association 
with others in Military Training 1s one 
of the quickest and surest ways of 
bringing a man to know and recognize 
the fact that in this world he must have 
things, if he have them at all, in com- 
munity with others. Cooperation, 
working for the good of the whole, is 
a principle of organization and training. 
In Military Training the whole teach- 
ing is to work with others for the good 
His life 


being in community with others, he 


and effectiveness of the whole 


sees and feels the result of working 
for the common good. It is brought 
directly before his eyes. Public spirit, 
the quality of a democratic citizen, is 
thus not only taught, but bred into a 
man in Military Training. Look at 
the eagerness with which soldiers, 


trained soldiers, have turned to com- 


munity service in great fires, floods, 
epidemics, and earthquakes. In these, 
before our own eyes, they have ren- 
dered excellent service to the country. 

It is a fact that this teaching of Mili- 
tary Training is contrary to the ten- 
dency of all our previous national 
habit. That habit, until the war, al- 
most exclusively had been individual- 
ist, not to say selfish. Nothing was ever 
allowed to stand above the individual's 
interest. Little else was considered with 
it Self was paramount. The war 
howed us the error of this extreme in- 
lividualism. We are turning the other 
Way 

Homogeneousness.—A general homo- 
genecusness in thought, views and pur- 
poses is necessary in the citizens of any 
country. It is an essential of society. 
Without it there is no community, there 
is bad government. They are torn 
Look at the con- 
tinual turmoil in the Republics of Cen- 


apart by differences 


tral and South America, with their 
different-thinking Indians, Europeans, 
and Africans. Look at the great war 
Recall 
the near war of a few years ago on the 
Pacific Slope, where East and West had 
met in white men and Asiatics. Turn 


over the Negro in our South. 


your eyes toward the long-existing state 
of war where Spanish-American and 
straight American met on our Mexican 
border. Turn your thoughts upon our 
own now disturbed and boiling North, 
with its mongrel populations, no two 
thinking alike and none thinking as 
Americans. Lack of homogeneousness 
is the cause, and Military Training the 
remedy. Teaching the same thing to 
all men makes men alike, homogeneous, 
capable of community. The proof is 
fresh in our memories as the nationaliz- 
ing effect of war since 1917. 
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Military Training 1] 

U.S. Army Training.—These are the .He is taught almost any one or any 
effects of Military Training. Soclearly mumber that he desires, from black- 
have they been shown in the great war smithing to electrical engineering. 
that our War Department has decided Does he want to be a professional 
and announced that in making its sol- man, a druggist, chemist, or the like? 
diers it does and will hereafter guar- We can give him a start. 
antee at the same time to make citizens Would he be a farmer, stockman, o1 
for the country. It has accordingly gardener? We are especially hunting 
already established in the Army a sys- his kind. 
tem of education and training the like Does he read, write, and speak ou 
of which has never been undertaken language? If not, he is taught 
by any other country in the world. To Is he an alien desiring citizenship? 
the old course of Military Training, We put him upon the right road t 
whose effects in citizenship we have citizenship. Not only this, but we teach 
just seen, there have been added educa- him the duties and obligations of a 
tional, vocational, moral, and civic good citizen. There are special school 
training. The Army has become a vast for these purposes—language and citi- 
system of training schools. zenship 

Is a young soldier illiterate? He is The Army has thus become a great 
made literate. university for citizen-making as well as 

Is he without a trade or vocation? for soldier-making. 


D 


The Concern of California 


That the California farmers are 
rightly concerned over the Japanese in- 
vasion of their bailiwick is vouched for 
by the following facts: 

By one device or another, the Japan- 
ese in California now control between 
four hundred thousand and five hun- 
dred thousand acres, and have taken 
the lead of the whites in the agricul- 
tural production of twenty-nine coun- 
ties. They produce 98 per cent of all 
the berries, 89 per cent of the celery, 
82 per cent of the asparagus, 79 per 
cent of the seeds, 76 per cent of the 
onions, 66 per cent of the tomatoes, 
63 per cent of the cantaloupes, and 50 
per cent of the sugar-beets. The “po- 
tato king” of California is a Japanese, 
with thousands of acres 





Training Camps 
By Brigadier General Harry H. Bandholtz, U. S. A. 


HE history of our Army shows 


that we have been enthusiastic 


riders of hobbies. In the late 
eighties and early nineties everything 
made way for target practice; at most 
all hours of the day officers and men 
could be seen scattered over the parade 
ground, recumbent in the old “Texas 
grip” position, their mouths filled with 
dummy cartridges, and industriously 
pumping their old Springfields. 

On calling upon an officer in the eve- 
ning the chances were that he would 
be found on the parlor floor simulating 
firing at a knot hole in the ironing 
board. 

Target practice for officers was suc- 
ceeded by the lyceum craze, when off- 
cers were required not only to write 
essays, but, worse yet, were obliged to 
listen to the reading of each other’s 
essays. 

Next came physical training and cul- 
ture, which was rudely interrupted by 
the war with Spain. 

After the 


everybody went to 


War 
until the 
World War, during which a small por- 


Spanish-American 
school 


tion continued its schooling while the 
remainder fought the Boche at the same 
time that it was trying to absorb a 
deluge of pamphlets that nobody ‘could 
have read by devoting twenty-four 
hours each day to the task. 

After the World War we began to 
“coddle the soldier,” much to his dis- 
gust, and to make him everything but 
a soldier by falling for a hobby called 
by the pet name of “vocational train- 
& R.,” ete. 

Any one of our hobbies in proper 


ing,’ “E. 


ro) 


moderation would have been an ex- 


cellent thing, but, so far, we do not 
cem to have been able to tackle any- 
thing in moderation any more than we 
seem to have been able to profit from 
past experiences. 

At last we have a sensible hobby that 
to the limit because of 
its short annual duration, and we are 


can be ridden 


wisely taking up training camps. As we 


can not and should not support a Regu- 
lar Army and a National Guard large 


enough to successfully fight a big war 
Ly themselves, and, as there seems to 
be a national disinclination to read the 
handwriting on the wall and adopt uni- 
versal service and training, it would 
seem that training camps are the best 
we can get for the present. 

During our early days in the Philip- 
pines many an old insurrecto and 
chronic revolutionist was converted into 
a good citizen by appointing him to a 
position of responsibility. He quickly 
learned to appreciate the necessity for 
what he had wrongly considered tyran- 
nical laws and became a loyal and ar- 
dent supporter of the Government. 
Similar results, though not from siri- 
lar beginnings, from 


obtain correct 


military training. The first “Business 
Men’s Camps” at Plattsburg did as 
much good in teaching middle-aged and 
prominent civilians that a real and effi- 
cient fighting man could not be created 
trained over 
night, as they did in partly qualifying 
hundreds of best 
become 


by act of Congress or 
and _ brainiest 
officers when 
The fact that 
sO many men, prominent in business and 


our 
young men to 


war’s tocsin sounded. 














































in the professions, were able to speak 
with the weight of personal knowledge 
and the sincerity of conviction enabled 
Congress, when the crisis came, to put 
through a draft act that could not other- 
wise have been thought of, and which 
unquestionably brought the war to a 
close months, if not years, earlier than 
would otherwise have been possible, 
and without which the war might have 
ended in an entirely different manner, to 
our great discredit and _ incalculable 
harm. 

There are two so-called kinds of ex- 
travagance that can be committed in 
arriving at military preparedness; one 
is apparent only and the other real; 
one is the ounce of prevention against 
the pound of cure and the other is of 
the “penny-wise and pound-foolish” 
type. The first kind would require 
the expenditure of any reasonable nec- 
essary amount in order to attain a de- 
gree of preparedness that would im- 
munize us from war and that would 
place us in a position to practically end 
any war at our expressed wish. The 
second kind would be similar to the 
idiocy of the economical man who re- 
fused to renew his fire insurance while 
the houses of all his neighbors were 
Lurning, which is metaphorically our 
situation of today. It is the extrava- 
gance of false economy of which we 
have usually been guilty. It has beer 
our national custom to ignore and ridi- 
cule the idea of military and naval 
preparation and upkeep until we have 
been plunged into war and to then ex- 
pend dollars where cents would have 
done in the beginning. Eventually, 
after having learned our lesson we ig- 
nore or forget it and try to recover 
from the results of our lack of fore- 
sight by repeating the same kind of 
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false economy that made it so costly in 
the first instance. 


There are two kinds « 


f familiarity 
One kind, they say, breeds contempt, 
but the other kind just as certainly 
breeds respect. Nobody respects a 
firearm or handles one so carefully as 
a man familiar with the use of firearms 
\ young man who has had a reason- 
able amount of military training appre- 
ciates its advantages and respects its 
inevitable results. It is doubted if any 
chronic and sane pacifist, if there is 
such a one, ever had any military train- 
ing worth the name. Most of them 
seem to know about as much about it as 
does a Digger Indian about manicur- 
ing. The trained man, on account of 
his knowledge of the horrors of war, 
sincerely wishes to avoid it, while the 


untrained man, on account of his i 


oT 
A 


10 
rance, increases its probability and costs 
and intensifies its horrors. 

It is a psychological principle that 
intimate acquaintance and close asso- 
ciation with anything usually fosters 
affection. In fact, patriotism, love of 
one’s country, is the climax of such 
acquaintance and association Every 
young man who is shown the advan- 
tages:and benefits of military training 
becomes an advocate, and stands ever 
ready, as did our “Business Men’ in 
1917, to plead common-sense prepara- 
tion against possible calamity. 

There is no use blaming our law- 
makers for any unfortunate condition 
because they but echo public sentiment 
as they see it, and their political vision 
is exceedingly keen. The cure must 
be found in educating the public up to 
its own needs. Our country is so vast 
and its interests so diverse that an or- 


ganized blatant minority can frequently 
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pass itself off for a thunderous ma- 
jority. 

If the young manhood of the Na- 
tion, who will be the real moulders of 
public opinion, can be taught and shown 
our past errors of judgment and how 
to prevent their repetition, the victory 
will be won. It would seem that the 
Country can not yet be made to realize 
that universal military service would be 
he economical and effective solution of 
our preparedness question; it therefore 


behooves us to secure the next best 
thing, which is undoubtedly the training 
of as many as possible of our young 
men and to the greatest extent possible. 

rhis we must do through the already 
authorized training camps, and it is up 
tc us to give them our best effort and 
enthusiastic support. In other words, 
instead of sitting up on our hind legs 
and howling for something that we 


ot eet. we chonld do the 
best we can with what we have. 


Reserve Officers Required 


War strength tables of organization, 


giving the commissioned and enlisted 


versonnel of all the great variety of 
5 d 


units necessary to make up the Army 


are being prepared 


rapidly as pos- 


sible. These, of course, are essential 


before the organization of units of the 


Organized Reserves 
plished. From the 


can be accom- 


tables now com- 


pleted and from data giving the num- 


ber of officers needed for duties other 


than with organizations, it is manifest 


that in round numbers, 150,000 officers 


vill be needed for the war organization 


contemplated. 


When fully organized 


the Regular Army and National Guard, 
together, will have less than 25,000 offi- 


cers. Thus, at least 


officers, exclusive 


be needed. 


125,000 reserve 


those who also 


hold National Guard commissions, will 


es eee all 
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Details to The Infantry School 


HE Infantry School opened on 

November 1, 1920, with the fol- 

lowing classes in attendance: 
Field Officers’ Class Tv. 
Company Commanders’ Class 125 
Basic Class 421 
National Guard Class ...... 42 


Total 680 


National Guard Class of 


twenty-eight members is now taking a 


A second 


three months’ course. 

Termination of Courses——The pres- 
ent courses will terminate on June 30, 
1921, and it becomes necessary to or- 
ganize new courses, designate the stu- 
dent personnel, and advise those con- 
cerned as to the policy which will be 
pursued in connection with The Infan- 
try School. 

Results Obtained —The 
tained during the last school year have 


results ob- 


been most satisfactory and it is mani- 
fest that the training imparted at The 
Infantry School will exercise a highly 
beneficial influence upon the future mili- 
tary operations of the Army. 
Distribution of Graduates —Thirty- 
two members of the Field Officers’ Class 
who will graduate on June 30, next, 
have been ordered to the School of the 
Line for the school year 1921-22. Cer 
tain other student officers of the Field 
Officers’ Class will be sent to the Gen- 
eral Staff School 
College, and some will be retained at 
the 


and General 


school as instructors. The mass 


of the graduates will return to duty 
with troops so far as practicable in the 
regiments from which they came and 
will be available after June 30 to meet 


the requirements for duty with R. O. 


Staff 


T. C, Camps, Citizens’ Training Camps, 
National Guard, and Regular troops 
Courses for 1921-22.—During the 
school year 1921-22 it is proposed to 
conduct the courses as shown on follow- 
ing page 
Personnel for the Foregoing Courses 
(a) For the Field Officers’ Class, 65 
to 80 field officers. (b) For the 
pany Officers’ Class, 200 captain 
lor the Basic Class, 320 lieutenants 
In making details to these classes no 


imiting age or length of service is pre- 
] 
Ae 


cribed, as the needs of the service in 
each locality must govern 

Quota for the School of the Line.— 
\ certain proportion (which can 
Field ( 
ers who complete the Standard Co 


now be announced) of the 


and who have the length of service 
age requirements stipulated in the p 
of the War Department will be selected 
for detail to the School of the Line 
In making selections for thi 
will be 


class 


detail 


preference based on previou 


ecord, standing, and seniority 
Members of the Field Officers’ Class 
who satisfactorily complete the course 
nd who are not selected for detail to 
the School of the Line under the for: 

going policy, will be considered in th 
list of eligibles for such detail. “pro 
vided their subsequent work in accord 
nce with the annual reports made upon 
hem shows that their development i 
this subsequent work justifies their later 
selection for the higher training.” (Pat 
i2,G () 56. W D.. 1920) The re 

f the quota for the 
School of the Line 


from officers of 


Infantry at the 
will be made up 
the Infantry at 


large 
of satisfactory record and attainments 
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Standard Course 
| ( | R } 
Field Officers’ Oct. 1 June 15.) To instruct Infantry officer ull « 
Company Officers’ Oct. 1 (par. 22 SR14 June 15 the essentials necessary for a ful 
W.D., 1920 understanding of the duties and func- 
Newly c | tions rt red in that branch =f 
offi Basi Oct. 1 J 15.) give 1 instruction as will prepare 
students for the advanced training 
| be given at the General Service School 
| (Par. 8, G. O. 56, W. D., 1920 
Refresher Course 
{ i Co ence En ke 
Field Officer 15 M 15) To combat ideas of 
officers who |} een ir :4 
x , i W 
| | 
Special Course 
Cl Co ) En R i 
National Guard | Nov. 15 Feb. 28.) A cot ¢ general re Site 
Officers and Reserve of Infa ymbat but special iw on 
Officers | Mar. 1 June 15 I | ch each officer is exp 
| toy 1 hi ization 
Non-Commissioned Officer 
N.C. O's. | Communication Platoon. Date of commencement, | To produce instructors for 
N. C. O's. | Howitzer Platoon. duration and termina the unit schools contem- 
N. C. O's. | Machine Gun Platoon. | tion of courses not t plated in G. O. 112, W. D., 
N.C, O's. | Intelligence Platoon | fixed. 1919. 
N.C. O's. | Rifle Platoon 


In this connection attention is again 
invited to the fact that the initial Gen- 
eral Staff Corps eligible list having 
been published in G. O. 74, W. D., 1920, 
officers can become eligible for duty 
on the General Staff only by graduat- 
ing from the General Staff School at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas (p. 6, Bul- 
letin No. 25, W. D., 1920). 

Eligibility to enter the General Staff 


School as a student is limited to: 


antry School 











(a) Graduates of the School of the 


line of the preceding year who are 
specially recommended therefor and to 
graduates of the School of the Line 
who, though not specially recommended 
therefor, are considered in the list of 
eligibles for this training, previded their 
subsequent work, in accordance with 
the annual reports made upon them, 
shows that their development in this 
subsequent work justifies their selec- 
tion for higher training. (Par. 12 and 


12 (a), G. O. 56, W. D., 1920.) 
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(b) Officers who have received in 
ictive operations or otherwise the equiv- 
lent of training given students at the 
School of the Line. (Memo. Opera- 

ns Division, March 21, 1921.) 


It will be the policy of the Chief of 
Infantry to make the standard course, 
Field Officers’ The Infantry 
School, a principal source from which 


Class, 


students for the School of the Line will 
be drawn. Further, in order to initiate 
throughout the Infantry a sound and 
uniform doctrine of combat, it is highly 
desirable that as soon as practicable 
each Infantry regimental commander 
be a graduate of the standard Field 
Officers’ Course, or that he take the 
Refresher Course to be provided at the 
It is further desired 
that regiments be supplied at the earliest 
practicable moment with graduates of 


Infantry School. 


the lower courses. 

Graduates of the Infantry School are 
also needed for duty in the Office of the 
Chief of Infantry, for instructors and 
staff officers at the Infantry School, for 
tactical officers at the U. S. M. A., for 

T. C., and National Guard duty, 
and for other assignments away from 
troops. 

Ouarters-—Construction at Camp 
Benning has progressed rapidly since 
the publication of Memorandum No. 1, 
Office of the Chief of Infantry, August 
7, 1920. There are now available quar- 
ters of a fair degree of suitability for 
two hundved and twenty-four families 
and one hundred and ten rooms in 
houses of the same character for the 


accommodation of bachelors at the rate 


of one bachelor per room. 


Messing 
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facilities are adequate for both bach- 


elors and families. 


All personnel at 
the Infantry School in excess of the 
above will be quartered in barracks, 
tents, and in Columbus, about nine miles 
distant. Complete information will be 
furnished all those who are detailed for 
duty at The Infantry School. 

Officers to attend the Refresher, Na- 
tional Guard, and Reserve Courses can 
not be furnished quarters for their fami- 
lies and are urged not to bring them 
with them. 

Commutation.—All officers on duty 
at Camp 
where 


senning, who maintain else- 
“a place of abode for a wife, 
child, or dependent parent,” will re- 
ceive quarters for them or commuta- 
tion of quarters, without regard to the 
personal quarters furnished the officer 
at Camp Benning, Ga. The benefits of 
the Act of April 16, 1918, are extended 
to June 30, 1922, by the Act of May 18, 
1920. (Bulletin No. 21, W. D., 1920.) 

Corps Area Commanders have been 
requested to recommend officers for the 
courses to begin October 1, 1921. Offi- 
cers not serving under Corps Area Com- 
manders should forward their applica- 
tions through channels to the Chief of 
Infantry. 

Inasmuch as conditions have changed 
since the of Memo. No. 1, 
Office Chief of Infantry, August 7, 
1920, applications sent to the Chief of 
Infantry under that memorandum will 
be disregarded. 


issuance 


Officers to be ap- 
pointed as a result of the examination 
of April 25, 1921, and graduates of this 
year’s class at the U. S. M. A., will 
be recommended direct by the Chief of 
Infantry for the Basic Course 


D 





Expediting Reorganization of the National 


Guard 


By Major Edgar L. Field, Infantry, Instructor National Guard 


of Texas 


UCH has been said of the “one 
harmonious Army,” and fre- 
quently good articles appear 


in print which have helped to bring 


about a more cordial relation between 
the first, second, and third line of our 
army. So effectively, in fact, has been 
welded the friendship of those gentle- 


men who sincerely uphold the military 
policy of our country as defined by 
Federal Laws, that we may now, with 
a considerable degree of mental relief, 
turn our minds to a forward looking 
policy with an assurance that our ef- 
forts will be accepted in good faith 
will be 


friendly to 


and aided by those who are 


our plan of National 
Defense. 


The War 


endeavoring 


Department is earnestly 
to effect a reorganization 
of the Guard. Its efforts are recog- 
nized and appreciated by those well in- 
formed in National Guard affairs, and 
in time they will be rewarded by the 
successful organization of a large ma- 
jority of the units allotted the various 
But those interested in the de- 
velopment of National Defense 
plan, may ask impatiently and some- 
what anxiously, when the organization 
of the National Guard component will 
be completed. That question brings us 
remaining problem 
How to 


tates. 


our 


to the greatest 
which confronts the Guard. 
expedite its organization. 
After devoting fourteen years to the 
development of the National Guard, the 


18 


drafted it for 
war service, which act automatically ef- 
fected 


Federal Government 


its disbandment. At the close 
of the War, the country was without 
a National Guard, except a few or- 
ganizations that were created too late 
for war service. Congress in rewrit 
ing its plan of National Defense in the 
Act of June 4, 1920, made the National 
Guard the Nation’s 
the 


pediting its reorganization. 


second line of 


defense. Hence urgency of ex- 

While the War Department has ex- 
ercised foresight in providing for the 
Guard by placing generous appropria 
tions of funds at the disposition of 
State authorities for the mobilization 
and training of its National Guard, by 
paying its officers and men for the duty 
they perform throughout the year, by 
abundantly providing and placing at 
the and 
uniforms and expensive equipment, all 


doors of arsenals armories 
without cost to the State, there is yet 
one other service it may render with- 
out authority of law or need of funds 

The National Guard needs the spon- 
sorship, help, encouragement, and 
moral support of the Federal Govern 
ment immediately behind its efforts to 
reorganize. A public acknowledgement 
on “the part of every Federal officer, 
of the National Guard’s place as second 
line in our plan of National Defense 
and their continuous and persistent 
efforts to advance the organization, 


would greatly expedite its development. 
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\ Presidential Proclamation calling on 
|| Governors, religious sects, commer- 
ial clubs, fraternal orders, labor 
unions, and all citizens individually, to 
rticipate in, stand behind and uplift 
National Guard organization, wou!d be 
of untold value in expediting the work. 
It will be remembered that a Presiden- 
11 Proclamation disbanded the Guard 
1917 in that 


ticipate in War; it would not seem out 


order it might par 


of place, therefore, that a proclamation 
now be issued on its behalf to aid it in 
regaining its peace status. A resolu- 
tion by Congress, recommending to the 
careful consideration of the States an 
early reorganization of the Guard: 

(a) Because of its importance as 
he Nation’s second line of defense. 

bh) Because of the importance of the 
States and citizenry at large realizing 
what the Nation’s second line is, and 
that they, by enactment of State laws, 
are individually and collectively obli 
gated to maintain the quota of troops 
allotted their respective States by the 
Federal Government. 

(c) And because of the desirability 
of maintaining throughout the country 
that itself 
under oath to uphold the hands of good 


ny institution obligates 
vovernment and to bear true faith and 
llegiance to the fundamental principle 
f our government. 

\ note from the Secretary of War 

the Chief of Staff, a note from the 
Chief of Staff to the Corps Area Com- 
manders and a note or a personal visit 
from Corps Area Commanders to Gov- 
ernors of States, pointing out the close 
relationship of the National Guard to 
Regular Army, pledging the Regular 
\rmy’s support to that component of 
the National forces, and assuming a 
responsibility for its future success, 


would lend an impetus to the reo 
ganization more than any paid publicit 
could ever give. The ex-service officers 
and men throughout the land would b 
immediately gratified that their govern 
ment, through its officials, should thu 
acknowledge the quality of the service 
rendered by them during the war and 
the implied confidence in the National 
Guard as a military asset 
thus 
the 
National 


great numbers. It 


Responding to the emotions 
the 
would 


aroused, ex-service men of 


country return to 
Guard service in 


should be clear, however, to thos: 
expectant of such concerted action on 
the part of National Guardsmen, that 
it will be difficult to collectively arouse 
them beyond a passive state of min 
until they are officially, publicly and 
persistently proclaimed by our highest 
military authority to be the Nation’ 


and, 


second line of defense as such, at 
vitally important to every citizen who 
breathes the true spirit of manhood 
Many of these men would return to 
the colors, well knowing that they have 
done their part and could not plan to 
stay with the Guard permanently, but 
they would re-enter, taking 
with 


recruit 
them. They could be, and if 
properly approached would be, Federal 
and State Agents to 
younger generations of the country 


National 


first, 


influence tl 


exercising a obligation b 


serving 
I 


line o 


r im our second or this 
national defense In return 


tor a service of this kind they should 


receive the approval and appreciation 
of the local citizenry in general 
their 


and 
The 


local citizenry is apt to consider such 


employers in particular 


service as play and the employer is 
likely to look on it with impatience. 
unless they are convinced that it is in- 
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If it be this, 
then the National Government should 


deed a National service. 


send to the people such messages as 

may be necessary to convince them of 

its merit. 
The 


greatly aid the National Guard in over- 


Federal Government could 
coming such difficulties as these: 

(a) Few people in the country realize 
that the Guard is the Nation’s second 
line of defense. 

(b) The country is still satiated with 
military service and is disinclined to 
listen to anything less than a loud 
National voice on the subject. 

(c) Nearly all State administrations 
are endeavoring to make good the 
political promises of economy. 

(d) The first bills to which poli- 
ticians apply the laws of economy are 
Military bills. 

(e) The National Guard is, in most 
instances, without funds to direct its 
reorganization. 

(f) Newspapers have handled so 
much propaganda in recent years that 
they no longer accept items without 
real news value. 

(g) Those National Guardsmen, who 
for the love of the profession are trying 
to reorganize the old units, are having 
a difficult time in gaining the attention 
of minds preoccupied with commercial 
pursuits. 

Here are some of the benefits the 
Federal Government could give without 
cost: 

(a) Make known to 


Governors and State Legislatures and 


the various 
citizens of the country at large, the de- 
pendence of the Federal Government 
on the National Guard as a second line 
of defense during periods of emergency. 

(b) Make these same 
people that each State assumed an 


known to 


obligation to the Nation which it is in 
duty bound to fulfil, both financially 
and morally, after having enacted a 
law accepting the provisions of the Na 
tional Defense Act of June 3, 1916. 

(c) Give moral support to the enter 
prise by sending out a call for reor 
ganization, from the highest officials of 
the land. 

(d) propa 
ganda from Washington, through such 


Direct a _ constructive 


channels as may be known to the War 
Department. 


(e) Every word of encouragement 
from the Federal Go*ernment would 
be acceptable news items to papers 


throughout the country. 

(f) Only the Federal Government 
can convince the public at large that 
the National Guard is a Federal enter- 
prise and not the plaything of a local 
enthusiast or state politician. 

To maintain an acceptable National 
Guard we must give it National sup 
port. Those well informed in National 
Guard work know that the efficiency 
of such an organization in time ot 
peace depends upon the number of good 
captains commanding companies. To 
the good captains, all responsibility is 
He must obtain 
recruits, solicit funds, overcome labor 


cheerfully passed. 
union opposition, persuade employers 
to encourage National Guard service on 
the part of their employees, convince 
the public that National Guard service 
is a commendable contribution to the 
community, and otherwise keep local 
sentiment in a friendly and apprecia- 
tive relationship; these things must be 
done in addition to military duties and 
the necessary livelihood of maintaining 
an existence. There are generally one 
or two gentlemen in the small towns 
where military companies are main- 
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tained, who are willing to devote their 
time and attention to a military or- 
ganization. The community soon 
learns to know these enthusiasts well. 
So well, in fact, that their views as ex- 
pressed by interview or speech savor 
; repetition. Oftentimes 


welcome before 


of wearisome 


they wear out their 
chambers of commerce, city councils 
and other public spirited institutions 
that are generally the first and last to 


hear from people who need help of any 


of excellent views in this article. We 
are, however, afraid he would go too 
fast. 
were taken by the Federal Government 
the the Militia 
Bureau with a National 
Guard of such strength that the avail 


If all the suggested measures 


effect would bring 


face to face 
able appropriations would be exhausted 
long before the increased strength of 
the National Guard could be provided 
for. 

The strength of the National Guard 


kind 
Let us put a shoulder to the Nation’s 


must be kept within the limits of ap- 
propriations made by Congress, and 
second line. It will help us build the even at the slow rate of progress the 
appropriations anticipated for the com- 
ing fiscal year will not be sufficient to 
for the 


COM MENT 


provide unmber which is 


Major Field has brought forth a lot Tue Epiror. 


expected will be enrolled 


®D 


Military Affairs Committee 

The Military Affairs Committee of 
the House of Representatives is as fol- 
lows: Julius Kahn (chairman), Cali- 
fornia; John H. McKenzie, Illinois; 
Frank L. Greene, Vermont; John H. 
Morin, Pennsylvania; Harry E. Hull, 
Iowa; W. Frank James, Michigan; 
Charles C. Kearns, Ohio; John F. Mil- 
ler, Washington; Richard 
Parker, New Jersey; Frank Crowther, 
New York; Harry C. Ramsley, Penn- 
sylvania; John Philip Hill, Maryland; 
Harry M. Wurzbach, Texas; Louis A. 
Frothingham, Massachusetts; J. Kunio 
Kalanianaole, Hawaii. It will be noted 
that there are a number of new mem- 
bers, of whom the following are ex- 
service men: Messrs. Hill, Wurzbach, 
and Frothingham. 


Wayne 





Errors of Allied Strategy and Policy in the 
World War 


By Captain Gordon Gordon-Smith 
URING the World War, with 


its clash of 


peoples on a 
= score of fronts, it was dif- 
ficult for the general public to follow 
the various phases from day to day 
and realize their relative importance. 
The canvas was too vast for the aver- 
oge man even to begin to grasp the pic- 
ture The multitude of episodes ob- 
ured the real issues People “could not 
see the forest for the trees.” 

lhe task of the future historian of 
the world-conflict promises, on that 
account, to be one of insuperable dif 
ficulty, 


the more so as, up to now, a 
completely distorted view of the grand 
strategy and policies of the war have 
been presented to the public. This is 
largely the result of the action of the 
censor. The censorship was too 
tempting a weapon in the hands of the 
men in power for them to refrain from 
using and abusing- it in order to de- 
fend their decisions, right or wrong, 
and to stifle unwelcome criticism. The 
result has been that facts have been 
distorted and legends have been allowed 
to grow which have completely con 
fused public judgment. It is only by 
throwing official stutements overboard 
and examining the causes and conduct 
of the war in an impartial spirit that 
anything like a true picture can be 
obtained. 

One thing is certain and that is that 
the future historian, once the dust of 
battle has died down and events appear 
in their true colors and perspective, 


will stand aghast at the stupendous 


22 


errors committed by both statesmen 
and soldiers. 

In 1914, if one had asked any ten 
men taken at random, the causes of 
the war, one would have received ten 
different replies. 

The assassination of the Archduk 
Franz Ferdinand at Sarejevo; th 
desire of France to avenge her defeat 
in 1870 and recover her lost provinces ; 
Anglo-German commercial rivalry, and 
half a score of other reasons would 
have been adduced. 

And the curious thing was that even 
after the war had been six months 
under way people were still groping 
in the dark as to its causes and objects. 
France regarded it as a war of aggres 
sion to finally relegate her to second 
rank among the Great Powers. 

England thought that she had 
generously come forward to help 
Belgium and France in a conflict in 
which she had no direct interest, 
while Italy thought it possible that 
she could keep neutral and remain a 
more or less disinterested spectator of 
the great struggle. 

Unfortunately this failure to under- 
stand the causes and objects of the 
war was reflected in the grand strategy 
and policy of the Allies and led to a 
series of astounding blunders on their 
part, blunders which cost hundreds of 
thousands of lives and incalculable 
treasure. 

There is now a vague, confused 
suspicion among the peoples of Europe 
that they were led to butchery and 
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Errors 


ruin by incompetent statesmen and 


military leaders. This is responsible 


for much of the sullen distrust of men 


and methods which now prevails in 
many countries and has given birth 
and confused 


to an equally vague 


desire for a root-and-branch policy 

of change, a desire to which much of 
present unrest throughout the 

orld may be attributed. 

[he primary and fundamental error 

the 


strategy 


to which incredible blunders in 


military and international 
policy were due, had its origin in the 
complete failure to comprehend the 
trend and objects of German policy. 
If Germany had concealed her designs 
and plotted in secret there might be 
me excuse. But Germany did not do 
on the contrary, she proclaimed 
them on the housetops. Not one book 
but a whole library was written to state 
her aims and ambitions; newspapers 
and periodicals were founded for their 
ropagation and leagues and associa 
tions of all kinds formed to further 
them. 

The dream dreamt by the German 
impire was the most grandiose that 
was ever conceived. It was logical 
nd was carried out with a patience 
ind persistence that ended by appar- 
ently giving it the inevitableness of a 


And 
urious was that it had to be 


Greek tragedy. what was most 


carried 
out in the broad light of day, before 


the very eyes of the nations whose 
ruin and subjection it plotted. So 
stupendous indeed was its ultimate 


aim that its very vastness made it pos- 


sible to carry it out, those against 
whom it was directed regarding it, for 
“bluff” 


oe ' 
and refusing to believe that any serious 


this reason, as a mere bit of 
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attempt would ever be made to cart 
it out. 


This was the belief of the statesm«e 


the Allied 
\s for the great mass of the people 


and the leaders of nations 


the “man in the street,” they were in 
capable of studying and grasping th 


complex factors which go to make uy 
international diplomacy and left the 


conduct of policy to their leaders an 


statesmen. It was an example of “th 
blind leading the blind,” and Europ: 
moved on, slowly but surely, to the 
inevitable ita trophe 
And what were Germany’s aim 

What was the great dream that th 
nation dreamt, from the Kaiser to tl 
humblest peasant? It was the expan 
sion of Germany into “Mittel Europa,’ 
an Empire in which the Kaiser’ 
fiat would run from Koenigsberg-in 


Gulf. Ch 


1 
vould 


Preussen to the Persian 


creation of this mak« 


empire 
the Kaiser master of the Cattegat an 
vould thus b 

the 


the Dardanelles. Russia 


completely cut off from 


rest ) 
P = 
enter OT ieay 


urope, not a ship could 


her ports without German permissio1 


The Baltic and Black Sea would b 
German lakes and Germany woul 
obtain such a footing in the Adriati 
the Mediterranean and the A®gean a 
would allow her to outrival Fret 

British and Italian influencs Sh 


1 


would, in a word, dominate Europe, th 
first step toward rid minion 
For forty long years Germany tir 
lessly and unceasingly worked out th 
accomplishment of this plan 

The first step and the cornerstone « 
the whole edifice was an offensive an 
\ustria. B 
by bit German influence was 
in the Dual 
Ballplatz 


defensive alliance with 
built u 
Monarchy till finally th 


took its 


from th 


orders 
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Wilhelmstrasse on all matters of 
foreign policy and the Austrian Em- 
pire became little better than a vassal 
state, a German Satrapy. 

his made German influence para- 
mount right up to the frontiers of the 
Balkan States. The next step was to 
extend it to that Peninsula. The sup- 


port of Roumania was secured by 
placing a German Prince, Carol Von 
Hohenzollern, on the throne of that 
Kingdom. Bulgaria was drawn into 
the German orbit by making Ferdi- 
nand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha King of 
that country. The next step was to 
secure the aid of Greece. This was 
accomplished by the Kaiser giving his 


sister Sophie in marriage to the 
Crown Prince Constantine. William 


II profited by his visit to Athens for 
the wedding, to push on to Constan- 
tinople where, with the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid, he laid the foundations of the 
offensive and defensive alliance with 
the Ottoman Empire which played 
such a part in the World War. 

Behind the War Lord came the Cap- 
tains of German Industry. Concession 
after concession was given them in 
Asia Minor, chief of which was that 
for the Berlin-Bagdad Railway, the 
great strategic line which was to weld 
these various alliances into one com- 
pact whole, in which German power, 
political and military, could operate 
freely. 

The astounding thing is that the 
eyes of the rest of the world remained 
blind to what was going on before 
them. Each étape in the realization 
of Germany’s grandiose scheme was 
treated None of the 
European statesmen seemed to see that 


separately. 


each formed a fresh step toward the 


realization of a _ well-matured plan. 





Each fresh diplomatic victory was re 
garded as a merely local one. A chain 
is only complete when the last link is 
forged and is valueless till this has 
been done. 

And one link was wanting in the 
“Mittel Europa” scheme. 
serbia. That 


This was 
valiant little country 
for thirty long years resisted every 
effort to crush her. Austria during 
that period waged a merciless war of 
tariffs against her to cripple her 
economic life and prevent her develop 
ment. When, therefore, in 1912 Serbia 
organized the Balkan League against 
Turkey, Germany and Austrja looked 
on with somber satisfaction, convinced 
that the Ottoman Army, armed and 
equipped by Germany and trained by 
General Von der Goltz and his staff 
of German officers, would make «hort 
work of its Balkan enemies. 

Then the 


unexpected happened 


Not only did Turkey fail to crush th 
Balkan League but she was defeated 
and lost mo 

Serbia 


territory and population. Germany and 


of her European prov- 


inces. nearly doubled her 


Austria hurriedly made a desperate 
effort to retrieve the disaster by sow- 
ing dissension between Bulgaria and 
Serbia and egged on the former 
state to treacherously attack her ally 
Again the unexpected happened 
Serbia was once more victorious, Bul- 
garia was defeated and the break in 
the “Mittel Europa” chain still existed. 

One would have thought that it 
would now have been clear to the 
meanest intelligences whither Ger- 
trending. One 
would have thought that the knowl- 
edge of what Germany planned (for 
it must be admitted that no secret was 


made of it, 


many’s policy was 


witness 


the published 
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works of General Von Bernhardi, 
Wilhelm Martin and a score of other 
leaders of public opinion in Germany) 
would have made the statesmen of the 
Entente prepare to meet the danger. 

The ultimatum 
to Serbia was treated as an isolated 


But it was not so. 


episode, a desire to punish that 
ountry for her alleged inspiration of 


Aus- 


No one seemed to see that 


a political crime committed on 
trian soil. 
it was the preliminary to forging the 
last link in the “Mittel Europa” chain 
and that once this was successfully ac- 
complished Europe was doomed. No 
one realized that Serbia was the crux 
of the whole war, that her overrunning 
and suppression would make Germany 
upreme in Europe. If King Peter’s 
Kingdom had collapsed in the first four 
weeks of the war nothing could have 
saved Europe. Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Greece and Turkey would at once have 
The Ger- 


armies 


joined the Central Powers. 
man and Austrian facing 
France and Russia would have “dug 
in” and gone on the defensive, thus 
forming a living rampart behind which 
the organization and exploitation of 
this immense new territory, from the 
Danube to the Gulf, 
have been arranged and the position 
made impregnable. 


Persian would 
The German plans 
were so laid that France was to have 
been invaded and strategically reduced 
to powerlessness within the first four- 
teen days. 

And but for Belgium, who can doubt 
that this program would have been 
carried out to the letter? Germany 
never for a moment dreamed that that 
little Kingdom would resist the might 
of the Kaiser’s legions. 
ance of the forts of Liege was the first 


The resist- 


miscarriage of the German plans. 
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But the great, the capital, the trans 
cendent error made by Germany in th 
war and which, in the end, cost her the 
victory, was due to Prussian arroganc< 
It was the resolve, proclaimed the first 
day of the war, that her victorious 


troops would make a triumphal entry 


into Paris. That was the cause of Get 
many’s undoing and incidentally lost 
lor its realization she 
*Mittel 


| 


her the war 
momentarily abandoned her 
uropa” scheme to pander t 


vanity by a spectacular but unnecessary 


nationa 
triumph. The result was the battle of 
the Marne where the German armi 
lost their freedom of movement 
Germany had now got a “wolf by 
the ear” and dared not let go, no 
matter how pressingly necessary it was 
to carry her original plan of creating 
“Mittel Europa. : 


For in the East the 


gallant Serbian 
le that 
Belgium had done in the West. The 


army was playing the same re 
world has never yet realized the part 
in the victory of the allied cause played 
by Serbia’s resistence in the first week 
of the war. It will be the 
the future historian to make this cleat 
If Serbia had collapsed it meant the 
immediate entry of Bulgaria and Tu 
key and probably Roumania and 
Greece into the war on the side o 
Germany, while Italy would not have 
dared tc abandon her neutrality. Ger 
many’s crucial error was, therefor 
that she did not, abandoning every 
thing else, see to it that Serbia was 
crushed. Her true policy was not to 
advance deeply into French territory 
but to establish a strong defensi 
North S¢ 


such as wou 


line of trenches from the 
to the Swiss 
hold Frat 


every unit she 


lrontier 
‘ : 
aetach 


ice in check and then 


could spare to lean 





Serbia, a task which it was clear 





Austrians alone were unable to 
accomplish 

It is unfortunate for Serbia that at 
the attention of Europe was 

pnotized by events on the Western 
front, and no fitting appreciation has 
been shown of the splendid effort made 
by King Peter’s gallant army in the 
first weeks of the war. Twice the 
troops of Franz Josef invaded Ser- 
bian territory and twice they were 
hurled back in confusion. The battle 
of the Tser and the battle of Rudnik 
vill be classic examples of modern 
warfare for the future students of the 
strategy and tactics of the World War. 
[he Austrians were driven back across 
the Save and the Danube in hopeless 
rout, the disordered troops abandoning 
guns, wagons, pontoons, ambulances 
ind throwing away rifles and knap 
sacks in their wild haste to regain 
Austrian territory. Once more the 
creation of “Mittel Europa” had been 
foiled. But the checking of the Ger- 
nan attempt to reach Paris and the 
rout of the Austrians by the Serbs was 
the last strategic al success of the Allies 
for three long years. 

And from now on dates the series of 
trategical and political blunders made 
by the Allies which will remain an 
enigma for the historian of all time. 
Instead of realizing that the “Mittel 
Europa” plan had only been momen 
tarily abandoned and would be re- 
sumed the instant Germany recovered 
in any degree her freedom of action, 
the allies continued their operations 
as if the only point where victory could 
be secure was on the French or Rus- 
sian fronts. 

The first thing that should have 


opened iheir eyes was Germany’s ac- 
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tion in bringing Turkey into the war 
and closing the Dardanelles. As the 
Baltic was already closed, Russia was 
thereby completely isolated from the 
rest of Europe. The Allies’ reply to 
the entry of Turkey into the war was 
the invasion of the peninsula of 
Gallipoli, thus threatening Constan- 
tinople. 

Strategically the idea was sound, 
though the tactical difficulties af carry- 
ing out the operation were immense. 

But the Allies had one trump card 
in their favor. Turkey had no reserv: 
of ammunition and was dependent on 
Germany for her supplies. But Ger 
many from the North Sea to the 
Adriatic and from the Adriatic to the 
Baltic was surrounded by a ring of 
steel on which bristled ten million 
bayonets. Her one channel of com- 
munication for supplying Turkey with 
munitions was through 
Roumanian territory. 


neutral 


When, therefore, in the spring of 
1915 the Allies brought such pressure 
to bear on Roumania that she closed 
her frontiers to the passage of muni- 
tions from Germany to Turkey, the 
plight of the latter country threatened 
to become a desperate one. In a few 
weeks she would have fired her last 
cartridge. Then the Allies would have 
pressed on to Constantinople, opened 
the Dardanelles, and established direct 
communication with the Russian Black 
Sea ports. With Germany and Austria 
ringed in by a circle of steel which they 
would be powerless to break, the end 
of the war would be in sight. 

But here again the Allies made yet 
another error. They failed to see that 
it was for Germany a matter of life 


and death to break the circle that was 


slowly but surely crushing her and 
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that she would leave no stone un- 
turned to do so; that she had to keep 
in touch with Turkey at all costs, and 
she could only achieve this over the 
dead body of Serbia. 

In the spring of 1915 she began, 
therefore, to assemble an army under 
the command of Field 
Mackensen on the plains of Hungary. 
In the month of July the French avia 


tion service attached to the Serbian 


Marshal von 


army reported the commencement of 
The 


danger. The 


this concentration. Belgrade 
Government saw the 
military position in Serbia, in spite of 
the fact that every instant of the six 
months’ respite from actual warfare 
had been utilized to rest and recruit 
the army, to call out and train new 
“classes,” to refill the depleted arsenals, 
and to accumulate foodstuffs and war 
stores of all kinds, was a critical one 

When, therefore, in July, 1915, it 
became evident that the country was 
threatened fresh attack and 
that this time the Austrian Army was 
to be reinforced by German troops, the 
Serbian Government was of the opinion 


with a 


that it could no longer resist the ag- 
gression single-handed. It therefore 
appealed to the Allies for help. 

It is from this moment that the 
greatest military and diplomatic fail- 
ure made by the Allies in the 
war dates. Instead of themselves 
sending the military aid demanded by 
the Serbians, the Russian, British, and 
French Governments declared they 
would obtain this from Bulgaria. This 
reply caused consternation in Serbia. 
however, that M. 
Pashitch and his colleagues pointed 
out that Bulgaria was their worst 
enemy, that she had, at the instigation 
of Austria and Germany, neutralized 


It was in vain, 


Allied 


‘ ~ 
Strategy 97 
the effects of the victorious war against 


Turkey, by abandoning her Greek and 


Serbian allies, and had treacherouslys 
tried to stab them in the back: their 
objections were brushed aside and th 


Allies 


Sofia Government 


began negotiations with the 


Serbia was to be 
left to defend the Danube against tl 
coming Austro-German invasion while 
Bulgaria was to be induced to march 
on Constantinople as the ally of tl 
Entente Powers 

In order to get Bulgaria to do this 


the Allies 


from the 


offered to obtain for het 
Bucharest Gover 
retrocession of the Dobrudja Provin 
wrested from her by Roumania, afte: 
her defeat by Serbia and Greece; from 
Serbia, a large portion of Macedonia 
and the cession by Greece of the towns 
of Cavalla, Drama and Seres. If the 
Allies had desired to deliber itely cool 
all enthusiasm for their own cause in 
these would not have 


states they 


proceeded otherwis« M 


Radoslavoff, 
the Bulgarian Premier, acting under 
orders from Berlin, pretended that a 
basis of settlement might be found on 
these lines and embarked on a series of 
deliberately 


tions. 


long-drawn-out negotia- 


It was at this moment that I left 
then had been 
following the progress of the French 


Switzerland, where | 
campaign in Alsace, for the Serbian 


capital which had been temporarily; 
established at Nish. En route I stopped 
at Rome to see M. Coromilos, the 
Greek Minister to the Quirinal M. 
Coromilos had been Minister of 
Foreign Affairs during the war with 
Turkey and during the Greco-Serbo 
Bulgarian War which followed it. He 
who famous 


it was negotiated the 


treaty creating the Balkan League, 
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which made the victory over Turkey 
possible, and later, the Greco-Serbian 
Treaty which Greece failed to observe 
the He 


affairs 


when occasion has a 


arose, 


knowledge of Balkan such as 
few European statesmen possess. 
I found him aghast at the policy 
“What 
“We 


know beyond a shadow of a doubt that 


being pursued by the Allies. 


does it all mean?” he asked me. 


S| 


Bulgaria is pledged up to the hilt to 


the Central Powers. She has asked 


and obtained from them a loan of 250 
000,000 francs in gold: 


9 she has come 
terms with Turkey, the power the 


to attack; 


from her a cession of terri- 


\llies expect her and has 
received 
tory. She is, to our certain knowledge, 


We 


keep sending dispatch after dispatch, 


preparing night and day for war. 


telegram after telegram to this effect 
The 


Roumanian Governments 


to London, Paris, and Petrograd. 
Serbian and 
are doing the same, but nothing we 
can say or do has the slightest effect. 
The Allies inform us that Bulgaria is 
the most loyal, honest, and upright 
nation in the world, and that her sup- 
port of their cause is beyond all ques- 
tion. We know that the contrary is 
the case, but all turn a deaf ear to what 
we say. It is the most extraordinary 
situation I have ever seen and can only 
end in disaster.” 

Ten days later I saw M. Venizelos 
in Athens and he confirmed every word 
M. Coromilos had said. “We are com- 
pletely at a loss,” he declared, “to un- 
derstand the aberration of the Allies. 
But to all the Balkan 


tell them they turn a deaf ear. 


Governments 
They 
drag on negotiations with our worst 
enemies when a child could see that 
they are being fooled by the wily 
Bulgarian Premier, who is acting un 
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der orders from Berlin and Vienna. 
He is the 
negotiations in order to give the Cen 


tral 


armies 


dragging out 


pretended 
Powers time to concentrate thei 
against Serbia.” 

When I reached Nish I found that 
consternation reigned. The Government 
was in despair at the diplomatic action 
of the Allies. Then the moment arrived 
when, the Austro-German armies being 
concentrated, Bulgaria threw off the 
And 
then came the crowning error of the 
Allies. Field-Marshal Putnik, the Chief 
of Staff of the Serbian Army, who had 
force of 80,000 men at 


Pirot, the Serbian frontier town facing 


mask and mobilized her army. 


assembled a 


Sofia, telegraphed to London, Paris and 
Petrograd asking permission to march 
this force across the frontier and at- 
tack the Bulgarians before they had 
He de- 
clared the Serbian Army would be in 
Bulgaria being dis- 
posed of, Serbia could then turn her 
full strength against Austria and Ger- 
many. 


completed their concentration. 


Sofia in five days. 


Not only was permission refused but 
the Serbian minister in London, Mr. 
3oshkovitch, was given the astonishing 
assurance that the Bulgarian mobiliza- 
tion was not directed against Serbia, 
and that country was warned that if 
she broke the Balkan Peace she would 
On 
receiving this extraordinary communica- 
tion, M. Pashitch, the Serbian Premier, 
in his loyalty to the Quadruple Entente, 
showed himself even plus royaliste que 
le roi and ordered the Serbian Army, 
in order to avoid all danger of a Serbo- 
Bulgarian “incident,” to withdraw five 


do so at her own risk and peril. 


kilometers from the Bulgarian frontier 
(thereby giving up the important posi- 
tion of Saint Nicholas which the Bul- 
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garians occupied without firing a shot), 
and announced that any Serbian officer 
who should provoke any frontier inci- 
lent would be pitilessly shot. Having 
thus tied the unfortunate Serbia hand 
ind foot the Allies looked on helplessly 

hile the Central Powers and their Bul- 
garian ally proceeded to cut her throat. 
the 
Three hundred thousand Austro- 


A week later came inevitable 
crash. 
German troops began a tremendous at- 
tack upon the Danube front, while four 
hundred thousand 
hurled the western 
Field-Marshal Putnik 


hundred and fifty thousand Serbs per- 


Bulgarians were 


across frontier. 


with his two 
formed prodigies of valor. For two long 
months he faced overwhelming odds. 
Cut off from all communication with the 
outside world, the Serbs fought with the 
courage of despair. But human strength 
has its limits, and on November 24 all 
that remained of King Peter’s army left 
Serbian territory and began its fateful 
march Al- 
The triumphant invaders were 
masters of Serbia. 


across the mountains into 
nia. 
Direct communica- 
tion was established between Berlin and 
onstantinople and thousands of tons 
of ammunition were poured into Tur- 
key. The first result of this was the 
abandonment by the Allies of the now 
hopeless enterprise in the Dardanelles. 
\ month later Montenegro fell, Albania 
was invaded, and the remnants of the 
Serbian Army driven to take refuge in 
Corfu. 

Such were the fruits of the errors 
of the diplomacy of the Allies. The 
Salonica expedition, as far as the sav- 
ing of Serbia was concerned, was fore- 
doomed to failure from the first. It 
was la moutarde aprés le diner, as our 
French friends would say. 

But it is when 


we consider what 


would have happened if the Allies had 
listened to the counsels of the 
that the nature of 
errors committed becomes apparent 
far 


Balkan 
Governments the 
As 
\ustro- 


German menace first became apparent, 


back as July, when the 
the Serbian Government urged the Al- 
lies to send a quarter of a million men 
If this had been 
done the Austro-German armies would 


to the Danube front. 


have found themselves opposed by half 
a million men (250,000 Anglo-French 
With such 


would at once 


troops and 250,000 Serbs) 
a guarantee Roumania 
have come into the war on the side of 
the Entente. This assurance was given 
M. Pashitch, the Serbian 
the spring of 1915 by M 

Roumanian 


Premier, in 
Bratiano, the 
Minister. This 
would would have meant an additional 
600,000 men at the disposal of the Allies, 


making a total of eleven hundred thou- 


Prime 


sand bayonets on the Danube front. 
Under these circumstances M. Venize- 
los, who was then in power, would have 
forced King Constantine’s hand and 
300,000 Greeks would have swelled the 
forces of the Allies. 

If this had taken place, Bulgaria 
would not have dared to move, or, if she 
had, would have been disposed of at 
The 
been the creation of 


short notice. result would have 


a fourth front for 
the Central Powers which they could 
defended with less than a 


not have 


million men. And these they had not 
Then followed 
the march across the Hungarian pusta 


to Budapest. 


available. would have 


Once the Allies were in possession of 
the Hungarian capital the position of 
the Austrian Army facing the Italians 
in the Arentino would have become un- 
tenable. The Italian Army would have 
poured across into Austrian territory 
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With Vienna menaced from two sides, 
Austrian resistance would have been 
broken and Germany would have been 
face to face, single-handed, with Europe 
in arms, and defeat in a few weeks, or 
at most months, would have been certain. 

That this result was not achieved is 
due to the fact that the diplomats of 
the Allies allowed themselves to be de- 
ceived by a politician and his unscrupu- 
lous German-born sovereign. One of 
the bravest and most liberty-loving na- 
tions of Europe was, for the time being 
at least, wiped out of existence and 
abandoned to the horrors of invasion 
and occupation. 

With the overrunning of Serbia and 
the effecting of a junction with Bulga- 
ria, Germany had won the war as she 
“Mittel Eu- 
ropa” had been created, and Russia was 
Allies. 


But sixteen months of campaigning had 


had originally planned it. 


completely isolated from her 
weakened Germany’s strength, she had 
her opponents “groggy,” but she could 
not administer the “knock-out punch.” 
They therefore doggedly set their teeth 
and started a second war. Germany’s 
failure to achieve success in the first 
months of the war, coupled with Aus- 
Serbia 


had so encouraged Italy that she had, 


tria’s reverses in and Galicia, 
after much hesitation, thrown in her lot 
with the Allies. Roumania, too, had lost 
confidence in Germany’s star and still 
remained neutral. 

Then the operations of the Army of 
the Orient on the Salonica front. if 
they had proved unable to save Serbia, 
had at least 
Greece and the Central Powers and pre- 
vented King Constantine throwing in 
his lot with his imperial brother-in-law 

In fact the army of the Orient at 
Salonica, as long as it held the field, to 


driven a wedge between 
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a certain extent neutralized the effect 
of Germany’s Balkan victory, as its 


presence was a standing menace to the 
continued existence of “Mittel Europa.” 
It had only to advance a hundred miles 
ind cut the Berlin-Constantinople rail- 
way to undo all that Germany had 
gained. 

One would have thought that this 
was so self-evident that nothing would 
have been left undone by the Allies to 
achieve it. Its successful accomplish- 
ment would have at once put Turkey 
out of business and opened the Black 
Sea to the Allied fleets. This would, in 
all probability, have had the effect of 
checking the pro-German treason in rul- 
ing circles in Russia and would have 
held back, for a time at least, the revolu- 
tion which proved the undoing of Russia 
as a military power. 

The statesmen of the Entente refused 
to see the far-reaching results, strateg- 
ical and political, which would follow 
a successful offensive in the Balkans. 
The Pan-Germanism was 
lying the whole length of Europe with 
its tail on the French frontier and its 
head on the Persian Gulf. The Allies, 
instead of cutting the backbone in two 
in the Balkans, the only point where it 
could be mortally struck, kept hammer- 
ing away for over two long years at 
the tail. 

After the Balkan fiasco of 1915, the 
Gallipoli disaster, and the surrender 
of Townsend’s force in Mesopotamia, 
everything connected with the Near 
East “stank in their nostrils.” ‘ord 
Kitchener actually proposed the suicidal 
policy of evacuating the Salonica front 
and it required the personal and ener- 
getic intervention of Marshal Joffre to 
prevent this being carried out. But 
though the French General Staff was 


serpent of 





able to prevent this terrible move being 
carried out, they could not induce the 
British to so reinforce the army of Gen- 
eral Sarrail as to enable it to take the 
offensive and occupy Bulgaria. 

For over two years the army of the 
Orient, its ranks depleted by malaria, 
Mean- 
thousands of 


was kept practically inactive. 
while hundreds of men 
were being hurled against the line of 
German trenches on the Western front 
without the slightest hope of breaking 
through. When the United States came 
into the war the hopes of the partisans 
f an offensive in the Balkans revived 
hoped that the Staff 
at Washington would dispassionately 


They General 
examine the whole war situation, decide 
on the point which offered the greatest 
chances of success and there make its 
military effort. 

That this was the Salonica front was 
the opinion of many. It is within my 
knowledge that one of the most 
the 


\rmy addressed a number of 


com- 
petent strategists in American 
memo- 
randa in this sense to the War Plans 
Board at Washington. But the proposal 
met with opposition from the British 
Imperial General Staff and nothing was 
done. 

\t the same time the French Gen- 
Staff did not share the 
British authorities 


was in favor of an energetic offensive 


eral view of 


the military and 


at Salonica. But as France could 
spare no troops for that front and the 
British, having complete autonomy of 
command in the conduct of the war, 
flatly refused any reinforcements or 
consent to an offensive, nothing was 
done. 

This state of affairs 


Marshal Foch was placed in supreme 


existed until 


control. 
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Marshal 
Guilleaumat to 


Foch at once sent 
Salonica to organize 
the Army of the Orient for an immed- 
iate Reinforcements 


offensive. were 


sent out, the Greek army was added 


to the Allied 


to about a million men, and when wer: 


forces, bringing them up 
ranchet 
brilliant 


French army-group commanders 


all was ready General | 


d’Esperey, one of the most 
was 
given supreme command 

He struck with all his force and the: 
there happened what every one who 
knew the situation had 
predicted would take place 


real alw iys 


The Bul 
garian center was broken by the at 
Army, on 
the Dobre Polie, the rest of thi 

of the 
breach and in five days the Bulgaria 
and 


railway) cut 


tack of the Second Serbian 


Orient poured through the 


army was completely routed, 


Berlin-Constantinople 


Turkey at once threw up her hands and 


he Army of the Orie: 


Danube and threatened Austr 
invasion. The Dual Monarchy 
the game was up and surrendered 
turn. 

But it 
the 


did not require this to 


vince Germans that the coll 
had 
Ludendorff got news that Bulgaria 
many had 
Major 


Busche post-haste from the 


come. As soon as General von 


é' ; 
was invaded he saw that Gert 


lost the and he sent 


war 
headquarters at Spa to Berlir 
the Imperial Chancellor, Pri: 
von Baden, that no time should | 
armistice 


in asking for an 


quest for an armistice, forwarded 


through the Swiss Legation at 
ington, was received on October 
terms were not, however, regarded 


sufficiently far-reaching for acceptance 
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and the Allied offensive on all fronts could have been achieved two full 
was pressed with increased vigor with years before, sparing the pouring out 
the result that fresh concessions were of endless blood and treasure. It is the 
made by Germany and her terms’ extraordinary failure of the Allies to 
finally accepted, grasp from the first the mainspring of 

Thus the war which began in the Germany’s military and political action 
Balkans, for the possession of the Bal- and the Entente’s equally extraordinary 
kans, finished in the Balkans. What strategical and political blunders that 


is most regrettable is that this result will fill generations with astonishment 


Our Chemical Independence 

One of the little known by-products 
of the war has been the advance in the 
United States of the manufacture of 
medicines. Once we were obliged to 
buy most of these supplies abroad, from 
Germany usually, and, since we had to 
have them at any price, the Germans 
charged us outrageously. Some of these 
chemicals ased to cost $70 an ounce, so 
that a single dose might cost $10. When 


the supply ceased at the beginning of 


the war our own chemists set to work 
to discover the secrets. Years of work 
followed, but today there is scarcely a 
chemical product we cannot manufac- 
ture for ourselves, and usually at a low 
price. The medicine which used to cost 


$10 a dose now costs one dollar 





Napoleon's Maxims of War 


With Notes Based on the Civil War 
By Captain James D. Basey, U.S. Army, Retired 
(Continued) 


MAXIM XIX 


The transition from the defensive to 
the offensive is one of the most delicate 


NOTE 
As the result of the disastrous battle 
of Chickamauga, September 19-20, 1863, 


the Federal forces were driven into 


Chattanooga. Bragg followed up the 
retreating army and laid siege to the 
He placed his left on Lookout 


Mountain, his center on top of and along 


town. 


the base of Missionary Ridge and his 
right at Tunnel Hill. This position was 
intrenched and strongly fortified. How- 
made 
The 


Confederate engineers in laying out the 


ever, one serious mistake was 


which was later to prove fatal. 
intrenchments on Missionary Ridge 
chose as their line the natural instead 
of the military crest, leaving a large 
amount of dead space. 

While this was going on, the Union 
Hooker 
was dispatched to Chattanooga with re- 


government had not been idle. 


enforcements from the Army of the 
Potomac consisting of two corps of 
15,000 men. 
and assumed command on October 22. 


Moreover, Grant arrived 


He at once ordered Sherman to come to 


his assistance with the 15th corps. At 
this time, the food supplies were getting 
low and it was realized that a new line 
of communications was necessary. To 
obtain this, Hooker, arriving with his 
corps, seized the left bank of the Ten- 
nessee opposite Bridgeport on October 
27. A Confederate force sent to drive 
him back was repulsed on the night of 


battle of Wauhatchie. 


Grant could at least breathe freely, for 


the 28th at the 


a new road was now finished and his 


His 


army now numbered some 60,000 men 


line of communications was secure. 


and he was waiting, ready to take ad- 
vantage of the slightest mistake on the 
part of Bragg. On November 4 Bragg 
committed an unpardonable blunder. In 
spite of the protests of Longstreet and 
his other lieutenants, he dispatched 15,- 
000 men from his army under the com- 
mand of Longstreet to drive Burnside 
into Knoxville. This was just the op- 
portunity that Grant was waiting for, 
as Bragg’s force was now reduced to 
about 40,000. 
when he was to pass from the defensive 
November 24, he 


was ready to set his campaign in motion. 


The moment had arrived 
to the offensive. By 


Sherman with four divisions was to 


attack the Confederate left at Tunnel 
Hill, 


against Bragg’s center along the ridge 


carry the position and advance 


Thomas at the center was to demon- 
strate in front and then join Sherman 
as soon as the latter had made a lodg- 
ment on the ridge. Hooker, on .the 
Union right, was to move around Look- 
out Mountain and attack Bragg’s left. 
On the 24th, therefore, Grant's offen- 
sive opened. Hooker was everywhere 
successful, carrying all his objectives in 
the 


Sherman 


‘Battle above the Clouds,” while 
met with unexpected resis- 
tance to such an extent that when night 
came he had made very little progress. 
Grant’s orders for the 25th were that 
Hooker should attack 


make a strong 


on Bragg’s left, Sherman making an- 
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‘ effort to dislodge Cleburne from 
Hill. 


position until Sherman had reached 


unnel Thomas was to remain 


~ 


his objective. However, by 3.30 p. m., 
the latter had not carried the enemy’s 
position and Hooker had been delayed. 


At this 


to advance and seize the enemy trenches 


hour, Grant ordered Thomas 


it the base of Missionary Ridge. 


was under orders to 


Bragg’s first line 
retreat to the second line of defense on 
he ridge at the approach of Thomas, 
and his troops carried out the orders 
But the Union center did not stop there. 
Without orders, Thomas’s men swarmed 
up th 


them, taking advantage of the dead 


ridge, driving everything before 


space afforded by the incorrect position 
of the Al- 


in an instant, the entire Confed- 


Confederate intrenchments. 
most 
erate line gave way, the pressure on 
Sherman and Hooker was relieved and 
Bragg’s army fled from the field in great 
The transition from the de- 
fensive to the had resulted 


complete defeat of the besieging 


disorder 
offensive 
in the 
rmy and the campaign of Atlanta, cul- 
minating in Sherman’s famous march 


to the sea, was about to begin. 


MAXIM XX 


It may be laid down as a principle 
that the line of operation should not be 
abandoned; but it is one of the most 
skillful maneuvers in war to know how 
to change it when circumstances author- 
ise or render this necessary. An army 
which changes skillfully its line of opera- 
tions deceives the enemy who becomes 
ignorant where to look for tts rear or 
upon what weak points it is assailable. 


NOTE 
a. During the early part of June, 
1862, McClellan was advancing slowly 
against Lee who was in command of the 
50,000 troops defending Richmond. His 


Maxims of 


War 


line of communications was simple and 
His base at White House, 23 
miles from Richmond, was reached by 
water from New York or Washington, 


following the 


effective 


York and Pamunkey 


Rivers. From White House to his army 


in the held, McClellan depended upon 
the roads and the Richmond and York 
River Railway. . Lee, in the meantime, 
He called in re- 
17,000 


from the Carolinas and ordered Jackson 


had not been inactive. 


inforcements to the number of 


nd his 25,000 to join him from the val- 
ley. By 


an attack on McClellan were completed. 


June 26, his arrangements for 


Jackson had arrived from the Shenan- 
doah and Lee planned to crush the 
Union right with a total force of 65,000, 
break McClellan’s line of communica- 
tions and seize White House, the Fed- 
eral base. 

For some time, however, McClellan 
had considered the possibility of moving 
his base from White House to Harri- 
Be- 


tween June 11-15 Stuart had made his 


son’s Landing on the James River. 


famous cavalry raid around the entire 
this Mc- 
Clellan in his opinion that he ought to 


Union army and confirmed 


be ready for any eventuality. He there- 
fore ordered his transports to be loaded 
with supplies, ready to move on short 
notice. On June 26, Lee opened his 
McCall at 
By the 27th Mc- 
Clellan realized that he would have to 


offensive by the attack on 


Beaver Dam Creek. 


retreat and issued orders for a change 
of base to the James. Supplies which 
could not be carried were destroyed and 
the change was executed as planned. 
I.ee did not learn of this change till the 
29th he ascertained that White 
House, except for the sick and 
wounded, had been abandoned. On 
‘uly 2, the Union army arrived at Har- 


when 
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rison’s Landing and the Seven Days 
Campaign was a thing of the past. 

b. After Cold Harbor, Grant became 
convinced that he would not be able to 
interpose his army between Richmond 
and Lee. He therefore determined upon 
. bold step—a flank movement on Pe- 
tersburg which would give him a base 
the 
would greatly simplify his problem of 


upon James River. This change 


supplies, for he would then have an all- 
water route to New York and Washing- 
on. He decided to cross the James at 


Wilcox’s Landing, twelve miles below 
City Point, and screened from Lee’s 
view. Grant set his forces in motion on 
the llth. On the 13th, Hancock, with 
the Second Corps, arrived at Wilcox’s 
Landing, and was ferried across the 
river on the following day. This move- 
ment was screened by Warren, who 
marched to the landing on the 14th and 
was soon joined by the rest of the army. 
\ pontoon bridge was now constructed 
over the river across which the entire 
army reached the south bank and fol- 
lowed Hancock in the direction of Pe- 
tersburg. The movement was thus com- 
pletely successful and the new base on 


did 


presence of 


established. Lee not 


the 


the James 


know definitely of 
Grant’s entire army south of the James 
until the 18th; then it was too late to 
defeat the Union forces in detail. Lee 
now moved his army into the defences 
of Petersburg. The siege which was to 
last until the evacuation of April 3, 
1865, had begun and Grant found him- 
self operating on lines advocated in 
1862 by McClellan when the latter was 
the 
Grant had been forced to justify Mc- 


recalled from Peninsula. Thus 
Clellan’s assertion that the line of the 
James was the only practical line of 


operations against Richmond. 
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MAXIM 


When an army 
ering-train or larg 


wounded, it cannot 


1 line upon its d 


Grrl 


é co? 


NOTE 
Pichett’s 
1863, was the last 


of Gettysburg, and n 


lhe failure of 
July 3, 
battle 
ized better than Le: 
gerous situation of 
further advance was 
tion. Retreat across the Potomac was 
the only solution, but even this would 
be rendered difficult if Meade took 


vantage of 


his opportun tv to atta 


the Confederate army on the marcl 
Lee had suffered about 

18,000 wounded and some 
He felt it 
to withdraw safely his wounded, pri 
272 guns 


aot he 
Irrespective of what might happer 


900 kill 
5,000 mis 


i 


ing. absolutely necess: 


oners, and the wagon 
the morrow, he ordered Imboden 
had just arrived with his 2,000 « 


‘ 


to organize the transportation int 


All wounded w 
taken 
train 17 miles long, started 


the 


i 


single train and move out at once { 
| 


Williamsport 


' 
be moved 


no couk 


were 


Cashtown road 


reached Williamsport on 


of the 5th, after a terribk 


dered doubly distressing 


weather and sporadic 


enemy cavalry Unfor 


pontoon bridge at Falling Water 


been damaged. | he wounded were 


immediately ried across the river 
and taken to Staunton 

time Meade had been sl 
his 


losses were only slightly less 


In the mean 
w to take ad 
His 


than his 


vantage of opportunity 


opponent’s and Lee, by rem 


mo in} 
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position on the 4th, had overawed him 
he had McClellan the 
before at Sharpsburg. Finally, how- 
Meade started his army in pur 
When he at last was ready to 
attack Lee on the 14th, he was a day 
of Northern 
Virginia had crossed on the night of 
the 13th. 


ing Meade, Lee 


ce me 


as 


year 


Ccver, 


suit. 


too late, for the Army 


By outguessing and outthink- 
had saved the entire 
train of supplies, wounded and pris- 
oners and was safe across the Potomac. 
Imboden, “Battles 


. ’ 
General 


and 
Leaders. 2 


MAXIM XXII 


The art of encamping in position is 
the same as taking up the line of order 
of battle in this position. To this end, 
the artillery should be advantageously 
placed, ground should be selected, which 
is not commanded or liable to be turned, 
and, as far as possible, the guns should 
and command the surrounding 
country. 


covet 


NOTE 
a. During the month of April, 1863, 
Hooker, with 133,000 Federals was fac- 
ing Lee’s army of 56,000 in position on 
The 


Army of the Potomac had been reor- 


the heights of Fredericksburg. 


ganized after the disastrous campaign 
under Burnside, and Hooker decided 
that the time had come to overwhelm 
the comparatively small force opposing 
him. He planned to divide his army, 
sending half by a wide turning move- 
ment around Lee’s left flank, attacking 
at the same time the Fredericksburg 
position with the other half under Sedg- 
wick, Thus he would have Lee between 
the two halves of his army, either one 
of strong 
enough to defeat the entire Confederate 
force. By April 30, Hooker had com- 
pleted his wide turning movement and 


which was, theoretically, 
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40,000 Federals were moving on Lee’s 
rear near Chancellorsville. Leaving a 
containing force of 10,000 at Freder- 
icksburg, out to meet 
Hooker with the balance of his army. 


Lee marched 
The Union commander, however, lost 
heart and, on May 1, fell back to a 
strong defensive position in the Wilder- 
ness. Throwing up intrenchments in the 
dense mass of undergrowth and trees 
in this position, Hooker calmly awaited 
the attack of the enemy. But his posi- 
tion presented one serious fault. On the 
Ist, some of Stuart’s scouts discovered 
that the Union right, held by Howard's 
11th 


seems to have given orders for the 


corps, was in the air. Howard 
proper protection of his right but, at 


any rate, he was totally unprepared. 
Neither his infantry nor artillery was 
as to protect this flank. He 


had even neglected to obey the funda- 


placed so 


mental rules of reconnaisance, for there 
were no outposts or patrols to give 
warning of an approaching force of the 
enemy. Upon learning the precarious 
state of the Union right, Lee ordered 
Jackson, with some 26,000 men, to make 
a wide flank movement and attack the 
exposed portion of the Union line on 
the following day. Jackson’s move- 
ment was screened by his cavalry and he 
was in position about 5.30 p. m. with 
Howard’s unsuspecting German corps 
before him. At 6.00 p. m. he attacked, 
the Union right, 
the 11th corps in confusion from 
the field and thus initiating the defeat 
and downfall of Hooker. In many re- 
spects this, Stonewall Jackson’s last bat- 
tle, was his greatest triumph. But, by 
his death, Lee, in his own words, had 
lost his own right arm. 


rolling up entire 


driving 


The Army of 
Northern Virginia was never the same 
after Chancellorsville. 
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b. Following the battle of Winches- 
ter, 1864, Sheridan placed his army be- 
hind Cedar Creek, the north side of 
the Shenandoah. Sneridan had at this 
time the 6th, 8th, and 19th Corps, and 
two divisions of cavalry, totaling about 
43,000, as opposed to the 20,000 under 
Early. The 8th Corps was placed on 
the left, the 19th in the center, and the 


6th on the right. Early, who was now 


getting short of provisions and who 
had 
enemy busy in his front, determined to 


attack. 


been ordered by Lee to keep the 
About the middle of October, 
General Gordon proposed a plan to 
General Early which was later followed 
cut. It provided for a demonstration 
at the Union center while a strong Con- 
federate force fell upon the left flank 
of the 8th Corps. 
his approval and the attack was set for 
At 5 a. 
Kershaw, advancing secretly, attacked 
the front of the 8th Corps. At the 
same time, Gordon, with three divisions, 


General Early gave 


the morning of the 19th. m., 


crossed the Shenandoah at Bowman’s 
Ford, and fell out of the clear sky upon 
the inadequately protected left flank and 
rear of the same corps, as it was re- 
treating in confusion from Kershaw’s 
fierce attack. Crook was 
the field, 
Corps, attacked in turn by 


and 
19th 


Gordon, 


routed 


driven from and the 
imitated the example of the 8th Corps, 
and also fled precipitately to the rear. 
the first half of the battle of 


Cedar Creek ended in a defeat for the 


Thus 


Union forces, due mainly to the fact 
that the had not 
taken the proper amount of precaution 
Some 20,000 Confed- 
had routed 


Union commanders 
against surprise. 


erates almost twice their 


number of Federals. 
MAXIM XXIII 


When you are occupying a position 


Maxims of 


War 


which the enemy threatens to 
collect all your forces 
menace him 

ment. By thi u wall pre 
vent him from detaching and annoying 
your flanks. mud Jé 


surround, 


immediately and 


move- 


NOTI 


a. When 


Union 


the break the 


during the second day of 


occurerd on 
left 
the battle of Chickamauga, September 
19-20, 1863, the 

the 


and 


fate of the Federals 


hung in balance. The 


Met r | yk 


driven in 


corps of 
had been 
the field 


ed on the battlefield only 


Crittinden 
confusion from 
There remait 
Thomas, who, with his corps and sev- 
eral miscellaneous units from the rest 
of the army, 


11 a. m. 
the assaults of 


refused to retreat. From 


till 3 p. m. he had withstood 
practically the entire 


Confederate 


army. Longstreet, about 


this time, had collected a strong force, 


and was about to 
right flank. 
who had been guarding Rossville Gap 

battle Re- 
serve Corps, now marched, without or- 
He 
counter-attack 
against Longstreet’s advancing columns, 


envelop Thomas’ 


However, General Granger, 
entire 


during the with his 


ders, to the assistance of Thomas. 
arrived just in time to 


and Thomas, the Rock of Chicamauga, 


was saved for the moment. By dint of 


hard fighting, Thomas held his _posi- 


tion till 7 p. m., when he withdrew to 


Rossville Gap. By his determined 


stand, he had not only saved the Union 
army, but had inflicted enormous losses 
on Bragg. Chickamauga 


bloodiest battle of the Civil 


the 
War—the 
about 15,000 
killed and wounded, the Federals about 
12,000. 

b. During the month of August, 1864, 
Warren was ordered by Grant to seize 


was 


Confederates having 
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the line of the Weldon Railroad off to 
the left of the the 9th 
Corps. this Warren 
took his own corps, the 5th, and three 
the 9th. 
objective on the 18th, but Lee, who had 
of Heth 
with part of his division to drive him 
Attacking Warren in the thick 
underbrush, Heth succeeded in driving 
On the fol- 
iowing day, Warren extended his line 


trenches of 


For operation, 


divisions of He reached his 


learned the movement, sent 


away. 
back the leading troops. 
to the right in order to connect with the 
left of the trenches of the 9th Corps. 


Suddenly A. P. 


several brigades, 


Hill, reenforced with 
attacked 
right flank and front. 


the Union 
Warren’s right 
was rolled up and his center roughly 
For a while it looked as if 
command 


handled. 


the would be surrounded 


However, 
throwing in his divisions of the 9th 


and destroyed or captured. 


Corps, Warren repulsed all attacks and 
managed to hold his ground, inflicting 
severe losses on the Confederates. Thus, 
another link was forged in the chain 
around Petersburg. 

c. On October 30, 1862, Major Gen- 
eral Rosecrans assumed command of the 
Fresh from 
the victories of Iuka and Corinth, great 
things were expected of him, and he 


Army of the Cumberland. 


had even been mentioned as the future 
commander of the Army of the Poto- 
The Union army, 43,000 strong, 
was concentrated at Nashville, organi- 
ized into three wings as follows—the 
left under Crittinden, the center under 
Thomas, and the right under McCook. 
battle of Perryville, 
Bragg had concentrated his army of 
38,000 in the neighborhood of Mur- 
freesboro. 

By 26, Rosecrans had 
perfected the organization of his army, 


mac, 


Following the 


November 


axims of War 


and an advance was ordered. McCook, 
leading the movement, was the first to 
strike the Confederates, near Triune. 
Driving back the opposing forces, he 
advanced Murfrees- 
struck the 


toward 
the 30th, 


enemy pickets. 


steadily 
boro till, on he 
Bragg’s position was 
now evident and during the rest of the 
day and night, Rosecrans brought up 
the rest of his army and drew up a 
plan of battle. McCook was placed 
on the right, Thomas in the center 
across the Nashville road, and Crittin- 
den left. Opposed were 
Hardee, Polk, and 
ridge from left to right. Rosecrans 
planned to mass his forces on the left 
and turn the Confederate right—a plan 
which necessitated McCook’s holding 
his position on the right till the flank- 
ing movement was completed. He cau- 


tioned McCook on the importance of 


on the the 


corps of Breckin- 


his role and pointed out certain de- 
fects in his position which he ordered 
to be remedied. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Rosecrans did not personally see 
to the carrying out of his orders. The 
attack was scheduled to begin at 7 a. m. 
on the following day, December 31. 
Strange as it may seem, Bragg planned 
to turn Rosecrans’ right, but his at- 
tack was to begin at daylight. 
quently, at daylight, Hardee, whose 
line overlapped the Union right, ad- 
vanced to the attack. McCook had 
failed to rectify his lines, his flank was 
in the air, sufficient outposts had not 
been installed, and his men 
break fast. 


Conse- 


were at 
Therefore a complete sur- 
prise resulted. Brigade after brigade 
fled to the rear after a perfunctory re- 
sistance, and in a short time McCook’s 
entire wing was driven from the field 
in disorder. Rosecrans, seeing the dis- 
aster to his right, at once withdrew 
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his troops from the left, and, with the 


indomitable Thomas, formed a line at 
right angles to the former one, ex- 
tending the Nashville Pike. 


\gainst this line, attack after attack 


down 


was shattered, and when night came the 
had suffered 


everely as the Federals. 


Confederates almost as 
In spite of 
the adverse advice of his lieutenants, 
Rosecrans refused to retreat, but bent 
all his energies in strengthening his 
present position and arranging for a 
plentiful supply of ammunition and ra- 
tions. 


January 1 was thus in prepa- 
On January 


ration for further action. 


, 


2, Bragg sent Breckinridge against the 
Union left, but he was driven back by 
heavy artillery fire. On the 4th, Bragg 


evacuated Murfreesboro and _ Rose- 
crans entered in triumph 


‘To 


suutcome to the battle of Stones River, 


Rosecrans, there was but one 


and that was victory. When some of 
his general officers advised retreat to 
not did 
falter in his determination to ‘fight or 


Nashville, for an instant he 


die here.’ The demoralization of one 
of 


great, that on Thursday afternoon, when 


his division commanders was 


SU 
the Rebels were massing on Rosecrans’ 
right, this general, commanding a divi- 
ion, announced to his brigade com- 
manders that in the event of the antici- 
pated assault resulting disastrously, he 
proposed to take his division and cut 


1 


his way through to Nashville. To his 


CIST—The Army of the Cumberland. 
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troops—the greater part of whom had 


never seen Rosecrans under the enemy's 


hre—when on their return from the 


of 


front 
ITO 


the 


army 


Cedars, they formed anew in 
the Nashville Pike 


manding General of 


seeing ( 


the 


fearlessly on the extreme front, 
battle, l 


ol 


heat coo 
ing orders and en 
his mere presence wa 

was never more 


he 


with 


His personal bravery 
down 


Stall, 


fully shown than when vl 
to the Fy 


under 


rr 
‘Round rest’ hi 
at 
killed by a shell that only mis 


thi 


Was 


the 


time Garasche 


fire, 


sed 


chief by a few inches. In ride, 


rderlies 
When 
the entire extent of McCook’s disaster 


in its crushing force was revealed, | 


Rosecrans had three mounted 


shot dead while following him 


2 
felt the full burden of his responsibility, 


and rising to the demands of the hour, 


he was superb. Dashing from one point 


to another, quick to discern danger and 


ready to meet it, shrinking from no 


personal exposure, dispatching his stafi 


0S1 


on the gallop, hurrying troops into { 
tion, massing the artillery and forming 
new lines on ground of his own choos- 


ing, confident of ultimate success, a! 


he 


howing his troops that 


confidence in them, it was 


an ordinary lifetime 


h 


conquered 


Oo! 
i 


th Rosecrans when, by 


wi 
spirit, hi 


from defeat and glory fr disaster.” 


(To be continued) 








A’Bird of Prey 


By H. J. Mowles, University of Vermont 


HE atmosphere is oppressive 
The glare of the mid-July sut 
beats down on the hillside untt 

the whole 


heat 


heat 
flowers 


landscape radiates 
I 


The 


ceased to struggle against 


heat. very and 
plants have 
this overwhelming force and lay wilted 
The 
ee-deep in the 
it and he, too, 


rved, li feles 


and scorched in the dust. lone 


spectator stana golden 


brown field of wh seems 


to be a ¢ statue breath 
of wind, more like a torrid blast from 
the doors of a huge inferno, sweeps 
across the valley. In the ears of the 
man sounds the ceaseless droning and 
buzzing of innumerable insects, while 
from somewhere to his right comes the 


shrill bird. 


all is a blue canopy of sky, free from 


notes of a Overhanging 
even the semblance of a cloud. 
What is that? 


nated the droning of the 


A new note has domi- 
insects. The 
stillness 
the 
tremor shakes the body of this human 
His 
He is overwhelmed. 
Suddenly he stiffens. 


very accentuates each 


until silence is terrifying 
and a strange fear grips his heart. 
limbs are leadened 
Slowly his arms 
are raised until his hands are shading 
his eyes and he starts to explore the 
Back 


azure depths above him. and 


forth: back and forth he the 
brilliant vault with his hawklike gaze 
until his eyes find what they seek. A 


tiny speck floats lazily against the sky, 


sweeps 


all the while droning its mournful tune. 
It wheels, darts to the right, circles 


back, and then drops! But now there 


are jects, each turning and spit 
balls of white. With a 
shudder, the bird 


fives a final loop, bursts into flames, 


minute 


pairing pursued 


and comes hurtling earthward like a 


hery arrow with its long tail of smoke 
trailing its path downward to destruc- 
tion. The victor follows for a moment, 
then just as the sharp cracks of his 
machine gun break the earthly silence, 
he swoops upwards and commences to 
climb back to 
like 


for another victim. 


his heavenly post, there 


to wait some huge bird of prey 
Below, surrounded 
by a golden lake, lays a charred mass, 
unidentified and marked only by a tan- 
gled jumble of wreckage. 

Slowly the spectator’s arms sink to 


his side. A « 


only sign he now gives of life while 


mvulsive shudder is the 
on his benumbed senses the whirring 
of the insects seem to chant a dirge 
which says, Mort pour la Patrie! Mort 
pour la Patrie! 





The Battle of Booby’s Bluff 
By Major Single List 
(Continued ) 


THIRD SOLUTION 


T 6 P. M. I attended the confer- 
A ence at Colonel R’s headquarters. 
Colonel R was very serious; 
seemed much impressed with the fact 
that there was going to be a battle, and 
it was evident that to him battles were 
very serious affairs. This was but nat- 
ural, in view of the fact that Colonel R 
had never had the opportunities for 
thorough education that I had been so 
fortunate as to obtain. In my school, we 
had battles nearly every day. I remem- 
ber one week in which we had six bat- 
tles, and in every one of these battles I 
made an excellent mark. So, now it was 
with me simply a question of applying 
what I had learned. 

Colonel R went over the whole situa- 
tion very carefully, and at once I saw 
that I had been selected to command 
the assault battalion. In fact, Colonel R 
in almost as many words said to me 
that I had been selected because of my 
standing in the schools, and because 
of the fact that I was thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all of the requirements of 
making an attack. Colonel R pointed 
out in his order that I had been given 
the following troops to help me: 


1 signal detachment 

1 company of engineers 

2 75-cm accompanying guns 
1 Stokes mortar action 

1 company machine gun 

2 platoons tanks 


He also stated that other artillery, 


machine guns, and Stokes mortars 
would help me in ways as pointed out 
by him ; but I did not listen particularly, 


as I did not see that it was of especial 
interest to me. Always, I had been 
taught to fight my own battles with the 
forces at my disposal; and I never 
sought outside help. I wanted to fight 
only with the troops at my disposal; 
if I couldn’t get the other troops under 
my command, I did not care particularly 
what happened to them 

It had been impressed upon us time 
after time at the schools that only one 
man should be in control of troops. He 
should be responsible for the results, 
therefore, I expected to get the results 
with the troops directly under me and to 
consider no others. 

Colonel R read his orders and went 
over his maps with us, telling us at the 
same time that he would give us copies. 
This he did. Evidently, he had never 
learned the approved system whereby 
the orders are dictated by officers of the 
rank of Colonel and less, and copies 
are made only in cases of troops com- 
manded by generals. Of the 
book always states that the orders (by 
a colonel or less) 


course, 


are thus and so, 
which “if engrossed would be as fol- 
lows,” giving the exact orders as was 
in this case so erroneously given ws 
by Colone! R in writing. Altogether, 
however, Colonel R did very well for a 
man without the advantages possessed 
by those who had been to the schools, 
and he especially showed great ability 
in selecting for the most responsible 
positions those who had been to the 
schools. 

On back to battalion 


headquarters, I determined that there 


my way my 
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should be no errors in my handling of 
the orders as was done by Colonel R. 
He, poor man, had not possessed my 
advantages, could be 
However, I would not make such mis- 
takes. 

As soon as I arrived at my battalion 
headquarters, I said to Lieutenant Swift 
(ny adjutant) : 


and excused. 


(1) The enemy holds the country to 
the west of us. We attack tomorrow 
morning. 

(2) My battalion leads the assault 
and takes the position. 

(3) You will send messages to the 
captains and staff to be here for con- 
ference at 9 p. m. 

When the officers of tanks, engineers, 
etc., report, you will tell them to be 
here also at the conference. 

(4) You will issue the necessary in- 
structions regarding supplies. 

(5) Messages to me here. 


It will be noticed that I issued these 


orders exactly in accordance with the 


approved method in troop leading. 
Many times I had seen the great ad- 
vantages of this method. Only once 
before had I employed it so effectively, 
viz., ordered to get 
ready to go to the Mexican border. 
That time I received a telegram at 2 
a. m. to be ready to move at 5 a. m. 
No preparations had been 
made, but to a man, with my educa- 
I promptly went 


when we were 


previous 


tion, it was very easy. 
over to the company office, sent for the 
first sergeant, and said to him: 


(1) There is trouble in Mexico. 
Many U. S. troops are going to the 
border. 

(2) This company is to be ready to 
move at 5 a. m. 

(3) You will make the necessary ar- 
rangements. 

(4) You will issue the necessary in- 
structions regarding supplies. 

(5) Messages to me here. 


Booby’s Bluffs 


There are three things to be noticed 
about these two orders: 

1. They are exactly according to the 
troop leading form, consequently noth- 
ing is omitted, nothing is forgotten. 

2. They are short. It is always desir- 
able to inform the subordinates of only 
so much as is necessary for their par- 
ticular purposes. 

3. They “pass the buck.” It will be 
noticed that in both orders, the matter 
of supply is neatly handled. Only a 
man of my education could have done 
I did not know exactly 
what to do about the supply, so I neatly 
passed it on to the next man. Possibly, 
he will pass it on the next man, which 
is O. K., as eventually it will reach the 
person who can handle it. 

This is an idea that is learned by 
much practice; always the order even- 
tually reaches some one who can do it. 
To repeat for clearness. I do not know 
exactly what to do about supply, so I 
pass it to the next one. If he knows 
what to do, he will do it; otherwise 
his order to his subordinate will con- 
tain the same words viz: “You will is- 
sue the necessary instructions regarding 
supplies.” Eventually, it-will reach the 
person who knows how to “issue the 
necessary instructions regarding sup- 
plies.” Truly, it is a great advantage 
to have gone to the schools. Some less 
educated officers would have spent much 
time trying to learn just what were the 
necessary instruction regarding supplies. 

Having started the wheels to turning 
by my order as issued above, I began 
to work out the solution of the present 
problem. In all of my experience, I had 
never yet seen the problem which | 
could not solve in the required four 
hours. So with my experience, I felt 
sure that I could solve this one easily 


that so well. 





within two hours. At once, I ran across 
certain very serious difficulties. How- 
ever, I shall give here in a brief manner 
my Estimate of the Situation, as, at 
the schools, we were always required 
to make an Estimate of the Situation, 
even if we did not actually write it down 


in the problem. 


ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION 


Mission.—Very simple; to drive back 
the Reds in our front, on our sector. 

The Enemy.—The Reds were some- 
where to the west of us. I called in 
Lieutenant Bright (my intelligence of- 
ficer) and asked him what he had been 
able to learn. He was very unsatisfac- 
It seems that he 
had talked with the officers of the regi- 


tory in his reports. 


ment which we had relieved, and he had 
Some 
of them said that the Reds were east 
of Booby’s Creek, some of them said 
they were west of it. 


received very different opinions. 


One of our pa- 
trols had returned with information that 
they were in the creek bottom and an- 
other said that they were on top of the 
ridge west of Booby’s Creek. This was 
all very confusing, and not at all as | 
had been taught. Many times, I had 
seen cases where our instructors had 
manifestly put “jokers” in the problems, 
but they had never given us erroneous 
informatica concerning the enemy. It 
is true that on one occasion, an instruc- 
tor had told us that we should not rely 
on every message that we received, but 
the very next day another instructor 
had told us that we should do so, hence 
there was no confusion. Likewise, there 
was no information as to enemy’s 
strength and his probable intentions. 
Altogether, the Estimate of the Situa- 
tion was not very complete as regards 
The Enemy. 


Battle of Booby’s Bluffs 


Our Own Troops.—This was 


General A commanded all of out 


very 
easy. 
troops, Colonel R commanded my regi- 
ment. Our particular regiment was to 
receive support (I had not paid any 
attention to the special manner) from 
special artillery and machine 
addition | 

rectly from 


zuns. In 


was to receive support dli- 


signal detachment 
company Of engineers 
artillery 75 cm accompanying gun 


stokes mortar section 


l 
l 
2 
l 
l 


company machine gun 
2 platoons tanks 
This was all very easy, that, 


in the school, we had never used Stoke 


except 
mortars and tanks. This did not worry 
me a great deal. I simply decided to 
keep them in reserve until called for. As 
to the rest, it was very simple. I simply 
followed the approved form as follows 

(a) Signal detachment: If wireless, 
they always set up every hour on the 
hour for 10 minutes. If wire, they al- 
ways maintain the necessary communi 
cations. 

(b) Company of engineers; Again, 
it was quite simple. The engineers al- 
ways build a bridge or destroy a bridge 
Also, they guard the artillery. In this 
case, they would build a bridge over 
Booby’s Creek. The exact position made 
no difference. I decided to put it in the 
middle of my sector. As to guarding the 
artillery, I would simply have them 
guard the 2 accompanying guns 

(c) 2 artillery 75 cm, accompanying 
had | 


been given such a thing as an accom- 


guns: In none of my problems 
panying gun. Evidently this was some 
thing new of Colonel R’s. However, 
the answer was easy. Always the artil- 


lery is ordered to take position neat 
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———— and support the attack. I would 
have it do so. 

(d) 1 Stokes mortar section: Nothing 
of this kind had been used at the schools 
in their problems. As we had always 
won the battles, I decided that the best 
thing to do was to put this Stokes mor- 
tar section in the reserve where I could 
call on it when needed. 

(e) 1 company machine guns: This 
was fairly easy; or rather, would have 
been perfectly easy if we had not al- 
ready had those 2 accompanying guns. 
Always, the machine guns had sup- 
ported the attack, and always the artil- 
lery had supported the attack. Now, in 
no problem had I ever seen both sup- 
porting the attack. Therefore, I decided 
to have the machine guns “assist” the 
attack. Incidentally, the machine guns 
always took position on some prominent 
hill; so I had to look up a hill for them, 
which was very easy. 

(f) 2 platoons tanks: Like Stokes 
mortars, these were new paraphernalia 
to me; therefore, as with the Stokes 
mortars, their best position was in the 
reserve. 

Plans.—At first, I thought that this 
was the easiest part of it. I had always 
managed to evolve some plan in accord- 
ance with some previous problem in the 
school. This matter of plans had been 
very difficult, because of the lack of 
system at the schools. Time and again 
I had asked the instructors for some- 
thing definite on which to base my plans. 
Invariably, they had said that it “de- 
pended upon circumstances,” and we 
could get nothing definite. To me, this 
was the greatest weakness in the schools. 
There was no accuracy at all, and it had 
become a great guessing contest. How- 
ever, after a month of fuming and fuss- 
ing about this lack of system, about 
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this continual harping on the fact that 
they would not tell us whether it was 
best to envelop the flank or to make a 
frontal attack; about whether it was 
best to defend with three companies 
in the firing line and one in support or 
with two companies in the firing line 
and two in support and about a lot of 
similar cases of lack of definiteness on 
the part of our instructors, I made out 
what I called my “Dope Sheet of In- 
structors” and I began to acquire great 
military ability, and incidentally, good 
marks. The following are a few ex- 
tracts from my “Dope Sheet of Instruc- 
tors”: 


Instructor Remarks 


Great for detail; decision of 
little importance; execu- 
tion of decision very im- 
portant; nothing positive 
as to attack or defend 

Always attacks; hit his deci- 
sion; makes no difference 
about execution; can leave 
out whole regiments, he 
would never cut for it 

Always attacks; always en- 
velops a flank; strong for 
power of rifle; always say 
something about the infan- 
trymen being last resort; 
say little about artillery; 
strong on “fire superior- 
ity.” 

Always relies on Artillery; 
wins the battle with it; 
look out for problem of 
river crossing. 

Always defends; preferably 
two companies in front 
line; great for marking on 
details; must put down 
every squad; counts them. 

Pick out problem like their 
last previous one; study 
and follow it. 


Brown: 


Jones: 


Smith: 


Williams: 


Wright : 


All: 


Now here was I at last with a real 
problem before me, and I did not see 








just what plan I should follow. There 
was no last previous problem like this 
one, because we had never had a frontal 
attack, and no Red instructor had taught 
at the schools. Always we had en- 
veloped a flank or had defended a line. 
I decided that I must proceed without 
enveloping a flank, since I could not 
defend. However, I could at least apply 
a part of my learning. Always we had 
put two companies in the holding at- 
tack and two companies in the envelop- 
ing attack—now, I could put two com- 
panies in the fighting line and two com- 
panies in the support line. The matter 
of fire superiority worried me consider- 
ably. Many times I had asked the ques- 
tion of just how one could determine 
when he had obtained “fire superiority,” 
and had been told that it “depended 
upon circumstances,” but that in a real 
battle it would be so simple that it could 
not be mistaken. 

Decision —To attack. 

Details of Decision —( See Orders). 

Orders.—At 9.00 p. m. I dictated the 
following orders to the assembled of- 
ficers, except that the officers who were 
to be attached to help me with tanks, 
machine guns, etc., had not arrived, and 
Lieutenant Swift took notes for them: 


1. The Reds are to the west of us. 
Our army attacks tomorrow. 

2. This battalion and attached troops 
attack at 4.30 a. m. and drive back the 
Reds. 

3. (a) The 2 accompaying guns will 
take position near this farm- 
house and support the attack. 

(b) Companies B and C will form 
the firing line. 

(c) Companies A and D will form 
the support. 

(d) Machine gun company will 
proceed to hill 441 and assist 
the attack. 

(e) Two platoons of engineers will 
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build a bridge across Booby’s 
Creek at 343.5-729.5;- time to 
be given by me later ; two pla- 
toons will protect the artillery 
Signal troops will connect me 
with Regimental Headquar- 
ters and with the 2 
panying guns. 

2 platoons tanks and 1 Stokes 
mortar section will constitute 
the reserve, take position in 
ravine at 345.6-729.7 and 
await further orders. 

4. Extra ammunition will be obtained 
at road junction about 400 yards south- 
east of here. Each unit will make its 
own arrangements about other supplies 
Station for slightly wounded at 346.8- 
728.8. 

5. Messages to me at center of sup 
port. 


accomn}- 


Owing to my great experience, the 
actual speaking of this order occupied 
me only a few minutes. By 9.30 p. m. 
I was asleep. 

At 3.30 a. m. Lieutenant Swift woke 
me up, and I went out on the field as in 
previous solutions. The barrage opened 
at 4.30 just as at other times and we 
started forward. Very soon, the bar- 
rage cleared the machine guns in the 
woods south of the bend and the men 
in Company C began to fall. However, 
as I had been taught at school and as | 
had taught my men that the support 
was not for small reverses, it was the 
duty of the captain of Company C to 
take care of his left. 
well. 


This he did very 
He sent several squads in that 
direction and about half of the company 
continued forward behind the barrage. 
Very soon, more enemy machine guns 
raised their heads after the barrage had 
passed, and soon all of Company C 
was engaged in a fight to its left, being 
entirely at right angles to its original 
front. 

This was a condition of 


very little 
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importance to me, as I had expected 
difficulties, but I very quickly and in 
a truly Napoleonic manner diagnosed 
the situation. The Reds were south of 
the creek. Therefore their left (our 
right) was their weak point. If I could 
defeat their left, | would swing aroung 
and envelop their right and it would 
have to fall back. In fact, the whole 
battle at once assumed a familiar aspect 
to me, viz., an envelopment and I let 
my mind stray from its concentrated 
thinking just long enough to record a 
few stray sentences of appreciation of 
my old instructor, Major Smith, who 
said that it was always best to envelop 
a flank. As a matter of fact, until my 
right defeated the Reds in its front, I 
was the one being enveloped, but at any 
rate I was on familiar ground; and as 
soon as I drove back their left, I would 
swing around and envelop them, and all 
would be just as I had learned in so 
many approved solutions. 

Being now on familiar ground, the 
rest was easy. I promptly left Com- 
pany C to fight its own battle, ordered 
Company D into the gap on the left 
of Company B, placed myself at the 
head of the remaining support, Com- 
pany A, and continued forward. The 
enemy’s counter-barrage came down on 
us at the same time as in previous solu- 
tions, but the companies quickly formed 
as skirmishers and we continued for- 
ward, Companies B and D some 60 
yards behind the barrage, Company C 
almost at right angles to them and now 
fighting in the creek bottom north of 
the woods. Company A advancing by 
rushes and lying down to avoid the 
enemy’s counter-barrage. Our losses 
were quite severe, and I mentally re- 
minded myself that of all losses, only 
some 20 per cent actually died, so I con- 


tinued on my way serenely confident. 
Company C was having difficulties, and 
Captain C sent me a message asking for 
reinforcements; but I sent back word 
that I would soon envelop the troops in 
front of him and the Reds in front of 
him would retreat. 

In this formation of attack, we con- 
tinued forward. Very soon, the enemy 
counter-barrage was passed and | 
formed up Company A in line of pla- 
toon columns, as I could thereby keep 
better control of this reserve, I remem- 
bered distinctly a statement that was 
often quoted at the school, viz “Always 
retain a formed reserve; it will serve 
to clinch the victory or to prevent utter 
defeat.” I had tried to get them to tell 
me when to use it to “clinch the victory,” 
but again was told that it “depended 
upon circumstances.” Always the same 
old dodge to avoid giving the student 
some dope on the solution. Even so, 
now in real battle, I had the formed 
reserve and I was soon to make the en- 
veloping attack. Company C was mak- 
ing the holding attack—nothing was left 
undone. We continued on our way, 
following the barrage. The barrage 
passed over hill 407 and its ridge to 
the south, crossed Booby’s Creek, pro- 
ceeded steadily nearly to the top of hill 
442, then stopped for the 20 minutes 
as originally laid down in Colonel R’s 
order and as stated in previous solution. 
Promptly, and in a manner which 
showed the effectiveness of my training 
them to depend upon themselves in un- 
expected situations, Captains B and D 
ordered their troops to lie down until 
the barrage started forward again. 
Truly did this demonstrate my faith in 


their judgement and in my training, | 
could have told them that the barrage 
would stop for these 20 minutes just 
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this side of the top of hill 442, but I 
hoped and expected that they would act 
just as they did act; so my faith was 
justified. Very soon, as the enemy's 
fire was quite deadly, they fell back a 
few yards to the creek bottom, prepared 
to go forward quickly. This was again 
a tribute to my training of them in self- 
Meanwhile, I had halted the 
reserve, Company A, in a very advan- 


reliance. 


tageous position at the road junction 
about 450 yards southeast of hill 407 
where they could move (1) over the 
hill to help Company B (2) along the 
road to the southwest to help Company 
D, or (3) almost due south to help 
Company C. The company was kept in 
line of platoon columns, as I wished it 
to be well in hand. While we awaited 
the further advance of the barrage, I 
felt that everything was satisfactory. 
The enemy’s counter-barrage had ceased 
back of us; the fire of Company C on 
my left was dying down, thereby show- 
ing that the Reds were retiring as a 
result of my threat to their left flank; 
and to the front Companies B and D 
were in a strong position, almost a na- 
tural trench. 

For the next few minutes, I diverted 
myself by watching the antics of an 
enemy aeroplane just over our heads. 
It was firing at something, and its fire 
seemed to be in the nature of a signal. 
As I had unfortunately not brought 
with me any of the signal men, I could 
make no real progress in reading the 
signals, but at any rate, it was excellent 
flying. Several times the aeroplane cir- 
cled directly over my head and each 
time dropped a few star shells. One 
of my men remarked that it was very 
pretty, but that it was not war; and | 
felt a kind of superiority over these ig- 
norant Reds who were so poorly trained 
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that one of their airmen would fly 
around in circles and drop beautiful 
shells when it was so evident that we 
were winning and he would surely be 
more useful elsewhere 

Some ten minutes after the barrage 
had assumed its stationary position on 
the front slope of hill 442, I heard the 
rat-tat-tat of enemy machine guns from 
the direction of hill 443 
matter no especial attention, as we were 
not injured. 


] gave the 
However, Lieutenant 
Swift became very much worried. He 
rushed up to me with his map and said 
“We must take that hill 443; our bar 
rage has passed there, and they are now 
enfilading Companies B and D on one 
side and Company C on the other, | 
saw his point, and at once ordered two 
platoons of Company D to take the hill 
at a double time; to stop for nothing 
except to fix bayonets; not to fire a sin- 
gle shot. I feared that it was too late: 
and so it proved. Here I had been con 
tentedly waiting ten minutes doing noth- 
ing whatever while the enemy machine 
guns on hill 443 had been adjusting 
their sights with occasional shots and 
placing themselves in perfect position to 
enfilade all of the troops I had except 
this reserve. I was not sure that thi 
was the time to “clinch the victory,” 
but I was sure that if it did not hurt 
it could not “prevent utter defeat.” 
Hardly had the two platoons fro: 
Company D started before I received 
messages from the captains of all three 
companies, and each said that he mu 
have reinforcements, that his men were 
being absolutely destroyed by the en- 
filading machine guns. I turned to give 
orders for the two remaining platoons 
to also go for this hill 443; but I never 


gave the orders. Just as I opened my 


mouth, some five hundred shells ex- 
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ploded in the exact spot where my two 
remaining platoons were standing. The 
air was full of arms and legs; and when 
the dust cleared I could see nothing of 
those two platoons except a few lone 
men who were running and staggering 
away from this holocaust. It seems that 
the Red airman was not amusing him- 
self with those star shells ; he was point- 
ting out our exact position, and the 
whole Red counter-barrage batteries 
plunked down one round on us at one 


time. Nothing was left of us, except 
myself and Lieutenants Swift and 
sright. 


Being human like others in spite of 
my war training, I felt a decided aver- 
sion to my present location; so I quickly 
started after those two platoons. And, 
in spite of the fact that they were going 
at full speed, I managed to catch them 
just as they reached the creek bottom to 
the northeast of hill 443. We went no 
farther because the firing had stopped 
on our right, and I was amazed to see 
a white flag waving over the positions 
of Companies B and D. On our left, 
the firing soon died out, and I concluded 
that Company C had hidden in the 
Shortly after a message came 
to me from a sergeant of Company B 
to say that he had surrendered because 
the captain was dead and only some 40 
of his men were left. A corporal from 
Company D crawled along the creek and 
reported to me that he had escaped ; but 
that some 30 men and one wounded 
lieutenant had surrendered ; he supposed 
the rest were dead. No messages came 
from Company C, but desultory firing 
at odd times showed me that some few 
of the company were clearing the woods. 
It appeared that I was commanding 
nearly all that was left of my battalion, 
now amounting to only two platoons. 


woods. 





For a long time I held the creek bot- 
tom with those two platoons. Eight 
times, I tried to send a messenger to 
Colonel R, but each time saw the mes- 
senger caught by the sweep of several 
machine guns. I was puzzled as to how 
or when I should recognize the fact that 
either I or the Reds had “fire superior- 
ity.” It was evident that out in the 
open, where those eight messengers had 
fallen, the Reds had “fire superiority” ; 
but I was still holding my own in the 
creek bottom, I saw nothing to indicate 
that the Reds had “fire superiority” over 
me in the creek bottom. Of course, if 
the Reds had suddenly risen up in great 
numbers and had charged my position, 
then I would know that they had just 
a moment before had the “fire superior- 
ity”; but just at that moment I would 
have the fire superiority and would 
slaughter them as they advanced. We 
were safe from enfilade by the machine 
guns; and I felt that “fire superiority” 
or no “fire superiority” we could hold 
on until help came. But when would 
it come? 

I still had a company of engineers 
waiting back there for orders to come 
forward to build a bridge; 1 company 
of machine guns were somewhere on a 
hill top to the east (provided they had 
not moved or been destroyed) ; and 1 
section Stokes mortars and 1 platoon 
of tanks were in reserve. All I needed 
to do was to get a message back to 
them. But this I could not do. Bitterly 
did I regret that I had not brought 
with me a signal man; or had not at 
least ordered the signal troops to stretch 
a wire or make arrangements for visual 
signals. Six more messengers were 
sent; but all fell under the machine gun 
fire. Lieutenant Bright, who knew the 
signal wig-wag code, tried many times 
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to wigwag with his hat, but obtained no 
results. All of us searched our pockets 
for mirrors or anything that would re- 
flect sunlight, but we found nothing. 
There was no hope for it but to sell our 
lives as dearly as possible. 

Grimly, we held our position for two 
hours. The enemy may have thought 
they had “fire superiority,” but I did not 
acknowledge it; so we held on. Finally, 
about 8.00 a. m. a machine gun opened 
up in extension of our line to the north- 
west, and many men were immediately 
hit. I could not see the machine gun; 
but it was evident that a machine gun 
had slipped around and was now enfi- 
lading our line perfectly. Evidently, the 
Reds now had “fire superiority”; in 
three minutes 50 per cent of us were 
hit. I surrendered. 

The Reds took us up to hill 443 and 
then over to the west of hill 442, where 
I met Captain B who had been brought 
in on a litter, as he was seriously 
wounded, but not killed as was reported 
by the sergeant. He said that everything 
went beautifully until the machine guns 
opened up in prolongation of his line. 
After that, his men tried to dig in, to 
hide, to run, but it was all useless. He 
was shot before he could put up a white 
flag, and over half of the company were 
shot before they finally put it up. If 
their surrender had been delayed some 
four minutes longer, there would have 
been no unwounded men to surrender. 
Company D men said about the same 
thing. 

As we marched westward, a column 
of prisoners guarded by a few Red 
soldiers, I looked about me; and I saw 
that the Red Infantry was compara- 
tively untouched; my whole battalion 
had been defeated by a few machine 
guns, who undoubtedly had fire super- 


iority when they enfiladed us. Also | 
saw that my idea of enveloping the Red 
left was utterly at fault. The Red left 
was miles to the north. All day we 
marched to the west, and finally stopped 
for the night in one of the passes of 
the mountains. The scenery was beauti- 
ful; but I had no eye for beauty. I wa: 
very tired, an 


I sank to the ground, 


in utter exhat. tion and — woke 
up. 

My sub-conscious mind was evidently 
progressing somewhat. I now had a few 
more lessons at my command, viz: 

9. In 


forces, there are no real enveloping at- 


modern warfare, with large 
tacks ; a surprise flank attack is so easily 
delayed that it becomes a frontal attack. 
With interior units, it is of im- 
the 


enemy’s line at once. Any angle in your 


first 
portance to sweep the whole of 


line exposes at least some of it, to en- 
filade fire, and any line exposed to en- 
filade fire is surely ruined. 

10. Signal troops should be used to 
connect you to other places. This means 
you should not often move but if forced 
to move, you should have the signal 
troops connect you in your new posi- 
tion. 

11. Engineers are good for something 
besides building bridges; also, they are 
not now often needed as artillery sup 
ports. 

12. Accompanying guns should do 
more than shoot at things in general: 
they should have a 


target possibly 


changing, but always a target that you 
know. 


13. Machine guns also need exact 
targets just as is the case with accom- 
panying guns. 

14. Stokes mortars and tanks do not 
belong in the reserve. 
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15. “Fire superiority” is a matter of when you are doubtful whether or not 
nerve; as long as you are winning, you you have “fire superiority,” it is prob- 
have “fire superiority”; when you are able that you are winning but are afraid 
losing, the enemy has “fire superiority”; that you are losing. 


(To be continued) 


D 


The Non-Sinkable Safe 

An ingenious safe that will float has 
been invented for use on ships, so that 
the most valuable part of the cargo 
will no longer go to the bottom in case 
of accident. The safe is carried on 
deck in sight of the bridge and is auto- 
matically released in case of necessity. 
While afloat the safe blows a horn one 


minute in every ten for three months, 
shows a light one minute in every five, 
and every hour for twelve hours shoots 
up a rocket—Washington Post. 
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INCE I am talking to and about 

officers, it may be well to define 

just what an officer should be, and 
| think it has never been better done 
than by John Paul Jones, rated by our 
excellent cousins, the British, as a 
rough-neck and a pirate, but I think 
that after hearing his memorable ut- 
terance you will agree that he was, at 
least, no rough-neck, 

(John Paul Jones) “An officer should 
be a gentleman of liberal education, re- 
fined manner, punctilious courtesy, and 
the nicest sense of personal honor. He 
should be the soul of tact, patience, jus- 
tice, firmness, and charity. No meritor- 
ious act of a subordinate should escape 
his attention or be left to pass with- 
out its reward, even if the reward be 
only one word of approvai. As he 
should be universal and impartial in his 
rewards and approval of merit, so 
should he be judicial cnd unbending in 
his punishment or reproof of miscon- 
duct.” 

2. “Military authority will be exer- 
cised with firmness, kindness and jus- 
tice.” 

(Herod, fearing that his unpopularity 
would lead to rejoicing rather than 
sorrow when he died, ordered all the 
distinguished men of the nation to come 
to Jerusalem and assemble in the hip 
podrome. He issued commands that all 
these men should be killed when his 
death was announced, saying that thus 
there would be genuine mourning on 
the occasion of his demise—“The 
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*Selected notes from a lecture delivered by the author. 





Prosecution of Jesus,” Princeton Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Unfortunately, the Army has not 
been entirely without commanding offi 
cers who, to cause any lamentation over 
their departure, would have to pursue 
methods not far different from that of 
Herod. 

3. “All officers in dealing with en- 
listed men will bear in mind the abso- 
lute necessity of so treating them as 
to preserve their self-respect.’ 

You notice that? It prescribes the 
manner in which officers shall treat en- 
listed men: “so as to preserve theit 
self-respect,” but it says nothing about 
the way in which officers shall treat 
officers, and that is of equal impor- 
tance, certainly. Why does it not men 
tion it? Because it takes it for granted 
that officers will be treated so as to 
retain their self-respect, which is, un- 
fortunately, in some cases, taking a 
whole lot for granted. In this conne 
tion, while I am a great believer in 
morale work for enlisted men, I believe 
in it even more strongly for officers 
to each according to his need. 

And just a word about the enlisted 
man. Frequently I have heard an offi- 
cer or noncommissioned officer say to 
a recruit, “Wipe off that smile.” Never 
mind that smile, it will come off natur- 
ally enough when he recovers from his 
nervousness. But don’t ever let that 
smile get away altogether. Treat him 
like the man that he is—either actual 
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or potential—treat him “right” and keep 
that smile beaming right down inside 
of him all the time, warming the cockles 
of his heart and making a cheerful sol- 
dier of him. 

Don’t think or say the recruit is a 
fool. He very seldom is. But he is a 
lad in an unfamiliar environment, and 
he is nervous and self-conscious, and 
right then and there you can make him 
or break him. Patience, firmness, 
knowledge, kindness—an officer must 
have these to carry the recruit along in 
the right way. The easy jumps first. 

5. “Deliberations or discussions 
among military men conveying praise 
or censure, or any mark of approba- 
tion toward others in the military serv- 
ice, and all publications relating to pri- 
vate or personal transactions between 
officers, are prohibited.” 

“Efforts to influence legislation affect- 
ing the Army, or to procure personal 
favor or consideration, should never be 
made except through regular military 
channels; the adoption of any other 
method by any officer or enlisted man 
will be noted in the military record of 
those concerned.” 

Words fail me in discussing this 
paragraph. If, in the twenty-three 
years I have been in the service, any- 
one has paid the slightest attention to 
its provisions, it has escaped my notice. 
While we are on the subject of politics, 
if you have a few ideals still clinging 
obstinately to you, take a trip to Wash- 
ington and your ideals— 

“Shall fold their tents like the Arabs 

And as silently steal away.” 

Or, if you are interested in that 
never-ceasing miracle of “man’s inhu- 
manity to man,” you will find the same 
locality a fertile field for observation 
and study. 


Speaking of Washington, I should 
like to say a word about Congress. 
Under the provisions of the 62nd Arti- 
cle of War, “Any officer who uses con- 
temptuous or disrespectful words 
against the . . . Congress of the United 
States shall be dismissed from the serv- 
ice or suffer such other punishment as 
a court-martial may direct.” That arti- 
cle of war is an easy one to observe 
for anyone who ponders the matter 
carefully. In your bitter moments, 
when discontent rages in your soul— 
don’t knock Congress. The best friend 
the average Army officer has is Con- 
gress. Don’t forget that. 

Saluting—Now from the “why” of 
the salute to the “manner.” Snap- 
like-pep. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch says, “there are lots of people 
walking around just as dead as they 
ever will be,” and they never look 
deader than when they salute in a slip- 
shod manner. Put a punch in it. You 
all remember that salute of blasphemous 
connotation in the Army of Occupa- 
tion—the “Good morning, Jesus,” salute. 
Forget the blasphemy, but remember 
the salute. It was a good one. 

The Military Career, which we take 
so much for granted and in which we 
so entirely and justly believe, is one 
that has, nevertheless, many severe 
critics among distinguished men. It is 
well that we should be aware of these 
unsympathetic views. Our object is to 
build, always to improve, always to 
strengthen. The harshest criticism is 
not unwelcome if it gives us a nicer 
sense of balance, without which real 
constructive work is impossible. 


A FEW QUOTATIONS 


Napoleon.—The distinctive mark of 
the soldier is that all his desires are 
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despotic; that of the civilian is that he 
submits everything to discussion, to 
truth, to reason. 

Spencer—The typical member of a 
military society identifies virtue with 
bravery and strength; the deadening of 
sympathies consequent upon war pro- 
duces a state of selfishness in peace. 
Faith in authority engenders a low de- 
velopment of initiative, and an abund- 
ant belief in the extension of official 
control. 

De Quincey.—I have always enter- 
tained and avowed a theory upon the 
question of mere military talent which 
goes far lower than any has yet gone. 
I hold and insist upon it that the mili- 
tary art is (intellectually speaking) a 
vulgar art, a mechanic art, a very limi- 
tary art. 

Wells, in his recent “Outline of His- 
tory.’—The professional military mind 
is by necessity an inferior and unimagi- 
native mind ; no man of high intellectual 
quality would willingly imprison his 
gifts in such a calling. 


CUSTOMS, GOOD AND BAD 


There are good customs and there 
are bad customs; let the former live, but 
the sooner the latter are done with 
the better. I am going to mention two 
bad customs in the Army—they run 
insensibly each into the other—and I 
am going to quote Biblical authority for 
one and classical authority for the 
other. The first bad custom is “mak- 
ing somebody the goat” and the other 
is “passing the buck.” 

The Goat.—Leviticus, 16-21. (Once 
a year, 10th day of 7th month.) “And 
Aaron shall lay both of his hands upon 
the head of the live goat and confess 
over him all the iniquities of the chil- 
dren of Israel, putting them upon the 


head of the goat, and shal! send him 
away . . . into the wilderness.” 

Those of us who have experienced 
the in nowise pleasant sensation of hav- 
ing all the iniquities placed upon our 
heads could wish that this custom had 
survived in its original form with the 
animal goat instead of the human goat 
as a victim. 

Passing the Buck.—Confucius, in re- 
ply to about evil 
things : 

“Oppression : 


Chang’s question 
Requiring the imme- 
diate completion of tasks imposed with- 
out previous warning. 

“Ruthlessness: Giving vague orders 
and then insisting on punctual fulfil- 
ment.” 

I think that you will admit that both 
of these are passing the buck and that 
human nature has not changed much in 
the last 2,500 years. 

Avoid these two things like a pest. 
If you have not done so already, I “pray 
you, reform them altogether.” It will 
take all your courage, all your strength 
of character, and all your intelligence, 
but your reward is: 
square to all the winds that blow. It 
is worth thinking about, it is worth 
training for. 
in a tight place, don’t look for a goat 
and don’t pass the buck. 

A Disappearing Custom, which should 
be revived, is the courteous formula by 
which an officer is informed that the 
commanding officer desires to see him: 
“Sir, the Commanding Officer presents 
his compliments and wishes to see the 
Lieutenant in his office, at once.” 

Soldier Dances——In former days at 
certain of the larger dances given by the 
enlisted men it was the custom for the 
officers and ladies to take part in the 
opening march. The commanding offi- 


To be a man four- 


When you find yourself 
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cer danced the first dance with the wife 
of the sergeant-major and the wife of 
the commanding officer danced the first 
dance with the sergeant major, the other 
officers and their wives proceeding simi- 
larly. After the first dance and the 
usual exchange of social courtesies the 
officers and their wives took their leave. 

Drinking Toasts.—This good old cus- 
tom has, of course, disappeared. In 
the old days there was much discussion 
as to the origin of the Army custom 
of saying “How” before drinking. 
There are a thousand legends about it. 
There is no doubt as to its meaning 
now—it means “How did you get it?” 

Uniforms.—This is really very im- 
portant. An officer must be an example 
to his men in appearance as well as 
in conduct. On the other hand it is 
certainly not wise to go to an extreme 
and be a fop in dress. A happy mean 
is easily obtainable. A just sense of 
values is here, as elsewhere, necessary. 
Napoleon had this sense of values when 
he said, “It is allowable for an aide to 
lose his breeches in traveling, but never 
his despatches.” In other words, 
clothes are important, but do not make 
them of first importance. 

Mess——A good mess is an absolute 
essential. Plain food, well cooked and 
decently served. Here you meet your 
fellow-officers day after day. The fre- 
quently quoted rule, “Never mention a 
woman’s name at a mess,” is, of course, 
ridiculously impossible of observance. 
But have a care. What the rule means 
is: Never make any derogatory re- 
mark about a woman at a mess—no 
curl of the lip, no knowing leer, no 
salacious intimation. A certain lady, 
a member of the famous “Souls,” said 
of George Moore, “Some men kiss and 
never tell; George Moore never kisses 
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but tells.” Let George do it—he is a 
law unto himself, as those who have 
read “Memoirs of My Dead Life” will 
realize. But don’t you do it, and es- 
pecially don’t do it at the mess. Flap- 
per or “ramera,” grande dame or wench, 
her name is sacred there. 

Growling or “B—aching,” in our in- 
elegant vernacular, is all right as a 
safety valve for the quick discharge of 
the accumulated irritations of the day. 
It is all wrong if it degenerates into con- 
tinual whining and knocking; it is all 
right if it gets you anywhere, if its in- 
clination is constructive—pretty nearly 
everything worth while in this world has 
resulted from some magnificent growl 
with a splendid courage behind it—but 
it is all wrong if it is just a plain, 
ordinary grouch. 

Snobs.—Don’t be a snob. That is 
easy to say, but snobism in some de- 
gree or manner is a very human fail- 
ing, and many excellent and lovable per- 
sons at the most unexpected moments, 
frequently as much to their surprise as 
to that of their friends, give evidence 
of this vulgar weakness. Perhaps none 
of us is quite free from it. If a sense 
of the fitness of things does not keep 
it in abeyance, a sense of humor should. 
Of all forms of snobism, boasting and 
“birth-and-family” snobism are perhaps 
the worst. 

Invitations —Acknowledge promptly. 

Last-minute invitation to fill in. 
Don’t stand on your dignity. Don’t be 
a crab. The Lord loveth a cheerful 
goer just as much as cheerful giver. 
It will make staunch friends for you. 

Dances.—Don’t forget your “Good 
night” and some expression of appre- 
ciation to the hosts. 

Don’t limit your attention to one girl. 

Don’t neglect the older women. 
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Don’t forget that while the delights 
of the May-November Farm and similar 
inns and road-houses are superlatively 
fascinating, they will not bear trans- 
planting from their native habitat. 
Shaking your shimmie and parking do 
not thrive at Army dances. 

The City.—Don’t neglect post enter- 
tainments for the city. But, on the 
other hand, don’t neglect the city either. 
You will become narrow and insular 
if you do not mix freely with civilians. 

Riding, Dancing, Bridge —Whatever 
is being done—do it. Keep in the swim 
—don’t be a dead one. 

I repeat—whatever is being done, 
learn to do it, and then you will know 
whether it is worth doing or not. Don’t 
rot from mere inertia or embarrassed 
self-consciousness. Where life, energy, 
and enthusiasm are concerned, be—in 
the words of the decadent D. H. Law- 
rence—a “whole-hogger.” Come out of 
your corner. The last person on rec- 
ord who ever got a plum by sitting 
in a corner was Little Jack Horner. 

Education and the Liberal Arts—Re- 
cently I read a letter from a graduate 
of the Military Academy regretting the 
neglect of education in the liberal arts. 
It seems to me the best education for 
the average Army officer is: Your pro- 
fessional books; an active, open-air 
life; riding, dancing, bridge, a good 
newspaper, a few of the so-called class 
magazines, The Literary Digest, The 
Atlantic Monthly (it is guaranteed not 
to disturb your slumber); some even 
fancy The Police Gazette. Read novels 
if you like, and season to taste with 
standard works, but as for the heavy 
stuff, Philosophy, Science, Art, Litera- 
ture, except in small doses, these are of 
doubtful benefit to the average Army 
If Philosophy can give you 
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nothing better than Bertrand Russell's 
“A Free Man’s Worship,” or than Bal- 
four’s “Foundations of Belief,” what 
is the use of wading through it ?—you 
know that much already. If Art, Lit 
erature, and Poetry keep soaring beyond 
your grasp through Imagism, Cubism, 
Vorticism, Futurism, Dadaism, Tactil 
ism—why bother about it? It requires 
0 initiation into the acromatic profun 
dities to be able to say “Da-da” or to 
have a sense of tactile stickiness when 
you put your hand in molasses. 

I have been asked about “Five-foot 
Book Shelves” and such. They are all 
right. But remember there is no royal 


road to knowledge in this or in any- 
thing else. If you like to read—read 
and read what you like But for 


Heaven’s sake, don’t go screwing your 
wits and straining your eyes to gain 
the tatters of a frowsy culture 
Psychology.—Before leav ing this sub 
ject a word about that lugubrious cere- 
bral diversion—Psychology. When in 
doubt about anything, say, “Psychologi- 
cal,” or if you want to be the very last 
thing, the real, ripping ultimate—roll 


your eyes and languidly ingeminate that 


cryptic locution, “Psychoanalytical.” 
It’s a merry game. After you have 
played leap-frog with the conscious and 


the unconscious, after wish-fulfillment, 
and latent dream content, repression, 
the Oedipus complex, neuroses, psy- 
choses—after you have mastered all 
these and begin to breathe easily, real- 
izing with melancholy satisfaction what 
a stinking mess the human mind is 

then along comes Kempf, with his “Au- 
tonomic Function and The Personality,” 
and says the game is all right, but it 
was a misdeal, and you have to start 


over. 
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Profanity.—When possible, and it is 
usually possible, avoid it. 

Slang is an acknowledgment of de- 
ficient vocabulary, but some slang shows 
a positive genius for vocabulary and is 
literature in the making. 

Loyalty.—Napoleon said, “Privation, 
poverty and hardship are the lot of the 
soldier,” and Sun, a Chinese general, 
said the same thing 2,300 years before 
him. Poverty is always with the army 
are accustomed to that. 
Hardship and privation come to us in- 
termittently, and the hardships and pri- 
vations frequently take a form more 
difficult to bear than those that are 
merely physical. But in your blackest 
days, in your darkest discontent, do not 
serve your country 
and to that country absolute unwavering 
fidelity and loyalty are due. The petty 
cliques, the momentary groups will dis- 
appear, but whether they do or not, 
These are the times 
when we need a loyal body of devoted 
men with a solidarity of interest, and 
that interest their country. Do not 
have any doubt about the changes that 
are working. During your ‘time or my 


officer; we 


forget that you 


your duty is clear. 


time the world will not be what it was 
before the war. The “boring from 
within” is going on with a vengeance. 

Ptah-Hotep.—And now for one final 
piece of advice to the young officer. 
Five thousand, five hundred years ago, 
there lived a wise old Egyptian, Ptah- 
Hotep, of Memphis. He wrote one of 
the oldest books in the world. This is 
what he said 3,500 years before Christ, 
500 years before the pyramids; and he 
never said anything wiser in his life: 

“How foolish is one that quarrelleth 
with his chief, for one liveth only while 
he is gracious.” 

Remember that and you will go far 
in the Army. 

Conclusion.—In conclusion I should 
recommend to the young officer as an 
ethical standard the short and simple 
code of Zoroaster: 


Humata 
Hukhta 
Hvarshta 


Good Thoughts 
Good Words 
Good Deeds 
Good thoughts, good words, good 

deeds—with these you can face man 

while you live and God when you die— 
you can live and die without fear of 
anyone, any time, any place. 
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THE REEVE MEMORIAL PRIZE ESSAY OF THE MILITARY SERVICE 
INSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Lessons of the World War as Applied to 
Our Detailed Staff System: and the Effect 
of Modifications of this System as 
Contained in Act of June 4, 1920 


By Maj. Thomas Marshall Spaulding (*‘Dupont"’), C. A.C. 


T the end of a war it is natural 

that any country should review 

its military successes and fail- 
ures, and make such changes in the or- 
ganization, training and strength of its 
army and navy as appear likely to ren- 
der them more efficient instruments for 
carrying out the national policies, in 
war or peace. Especially is this true 
of a country in which, as in the United 
States, the great majority of citizens 
are ignorant of military matters, and 
in ordinary times indifferent thereto. 
Nothing but the actual or expected 
participation of his country in war, 
and war of some dimensions at that, 
has ever served to make the average 
American pay the least attention to 
questions of national defense. The at- 
tention so aroused has always been 
transitory, partly, no doubt, because 
the lack of any definite national mili- 
tary policy has made it rather difficult 
for any but an unusually enthusiastic 
civilian to maintain his interest. So 
long as one knows, as up to 1920 every 
man did know, that our next important 
war will be fought by some sort of 
army improvised for the occasion, one 
cannot be expected to feel any very 
keen interest in a Regular Army, or 
even a National Guard, which seems to 


have no particular mission to fulfill, 
and which, when war comes, is destined 
to be merged in a force of a nature yet 
unknown and unplanned. The an- 
nouncement, in the act of June 4, 1920, 
of a definite military policy, should 
change this condition to some extent. 
We may hope for a little more general 
interest to be manifested in our Army ; 
a little more enlightened public opinion 
to be brought to bear upon the War 
Department and upon Congress. But 
hitherto the periods between wars have 
been periods of general indifference. 
Military legislation has occasionally 
been unintelligent or even hostile; and 
such of it as was neither the one nor 
the other generally provided only for 
the most urgent needs. So we have 
come to regard it as a matter of course 
that a war will be followed by a gen 
eral army reorganization act, intended 
to apply not only the lessons learned 
during the war just fought, but also 
those neglected during the preceding 
period of peace. 

It is with two of these post-bellum 
reorganization acts that we shall have 
to do, in our discussion of the detailed 
staff system—the acts of February 2, 
1901, and of June 4, 1920. The first 


of these abandoned the system which 
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had prevailed in the Army for genera- 
tions and set up an entirely new one. 
The second of the two acts provided 
for a staff system which some have 
regarded as a perpetuation, in a modi- 
fied form, of that adopted in 1901, and 
others as a practical reversion to that 
existing in the nineteenth century, 
while as a matter of fact it is distinctly 
different from both. 

Now let us first examine the exter- 
nal forms of these three systems 
those features which are described in 
the definite language of the statutes 

and afterwards inquire into those 
characteristics which are less apparent, 
because not explicitly stated in the 
words of the law, but which affect the 
practical workings of the system more 
than do the superficial traits. Through- 
out this paper, for obvious reasons, no 
mention will be made of the Medical 
Department. It necessarily stands 
apart from the other staff departments 
in all respects except as to promotion, 
in which it might conceivably be dealt 
with in the same way as the others, 
though it is not at present. But to all 
the other staff departments the remarks 
which will follow may properly be ap 
plied, and also to those branches pre- 
viously regarded as belonging to the 
staff, but recently declared by law to be 
a part of “the line of the Army,” as, 
ior example, the Signal Corps. 

Prior to the reorganization of 1901, 
the personnel of each of the staff de- 
partments was permanent, in the same 
An 
officer entered it by permanent com- 
mission in its lowest grade, and was 


sense as that of the line branches. 


promot:d within it as vacancies oc- 
curred; he might at times be assigned 
to duty not pertaining to his own 
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branch, or on the other hand he might 
never be detached from it; he could 
change to another branch only by mu- 
tual transfer or by a new commission 
placing him at the foot of the list. 
Thus the incidents of a commission in 
the Adjutant General’s Department or 
the Signal Corps were the same as 
those of one in the Infantry or the 
Cavalry. There were differences among 
the indeed, as to the 
grades authorized. Only one—the Corps 
of Engineers—had the grade of sec- 
ond lieutenant, like the line branches: 
in the others the lowest rank was first 
There 
were differences, too, in the rules as to 
eligibility for appointment. In the En- 
gineers only graduates of the latest 
class at West Point were admitted; in 


departments, 


lieutenant or captain or major. 


some branches selection was limited to 
persons already commissioned in the 
Army ; in others appointment might be 
life. But in 
each of the departments appointment 


made direct from civil 
was always at the foot of the lowest 
grade, whatever it might be, and with 
a view to permanent retention in the 
department. The differences mentioned 
were in detail only, not in nature. 

The reorganization of 1901 left two 
of the staff departments—the Corps of 
Kngineers and the Judge Advocate 
General's Department—to be main- 
tained as they had been theretofore. 


lor all the rest a new system was pre- 
scribed ; they were to be “detailed” in- 


As the officers 
commissioned in these corps left the 
service, one by one, their places were 
to be taken, not by new appointees, but 
by line officers assigned or detailed to 
duty as staff officers for limited peri- 
ods, much as they might be assigned 


stead of “permanent.” 
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to duty as instructors at service schools 
or as military attaches or as aides to 
general officers. (The comparison is 
accurate enough from a practical stand- 
point, in spite of certain fine legal dis- 
tinctions.) An officer below the grade 
of lieutenant colonel could remain de- 
tailed in a staff department for not 
more than four years, and must spend 
at least two years with his own branch 
before being eligible for a new detail. 
A colonel or lieutenant colonel might 
be retained in a staff department con- 
tinuously, but it should be remembered 
that he still held a commission in the 
line, and as he might be returned to 
duty with it at any time he was obliged, 
at least in theory, to keep up his study 
of its duties and its problems. The act 
of 1901 never came completely into 
operation, for when it was superseded 
by that of 1920 there still remained a 
considerable number of officers holding 
permanent commissions in the staff 
corps. Eventually, however, each of 
these departments would have consisted 
of an ever-changing group of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery officers, coming 
from and returning to their respective 
branches, to which, of course, they 
looked for their promotion. Subsequent 
legislation made some slight changes 
in the system thus outlined, but none 
is of consequence enough to be men 
tioned here, with the exception of the 
so-called “Manchu laws,” which will be 
referred to hereafter. 

The most important portion of the 
act of June 4, 1920, for our present 
purposes, is the last paragraph of sec- 
tion 4, which reads as follows: “Offi- 
cers of all grades in the Infantry, Cav- 
alry, Field Artillery, Coast Artillery 
Corps, Corps of Engineers, and Medi- 
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cal Department; officers above the 
grades of captain in the Signal Corps, 
Judge Advocate General’s Department, 
(Juartermaster Corps, Ordnance De 
partment and Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice, all chaplains and professors, and 
the military storekeeper shall be per 
manently commissioned in their respec- 
tive branches. All officers of the Gen 
eral Staff Corps, Inspector General’s 
Department, Bureau of Insular Affairs 
and Militia Bureau shall be obtained by 
detail from officers of corresponding 
erades in other branches. Other offi 
cers may be either detailed, or wit! 
their own conesnt, be permanently com 
missioned, in the branches to which 
they are assigned for duty.” Other 
important provisions are those estab 
lishing the single list for promotion, 
too long to be quoted here; a clause 
in section 4c directing that “in time of 
peace every officer serving in a grad 
below that of brigadier general shall 
perform duty with troops of one or 
more of the combatant arms for at 
least one year in every period of five 
consecutive years”; and section 24d, 
which provides that “upon his own ap- 
plication any officer may be transferred 
to another branch without loss of rank 
or change of place on the promotion 
list.” 

Restating the rules given in section 
4, and omitting those branches which 
do not concern us here, we find that all 
officers in the Corps of Engineers must 
be permanently commissioned; that all 
officers in the Inspector General’s De- 
partment must be detailed; that all 
officers in the Adjutant General’s De 
partment, Finance Department and Air 
Service may be either permanently 
commissioned or detailed; and that in 
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the Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment, (Quartermaster Corps, Ordnance 
Department, Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice and Signal Corps, all field officers 
must be permanently commissioned, 
while captains and lieutenants may be 
either permanently commissioned or 
detailed. Thus it appears that a large 
proportion of the officers of these 
branches must be permanently com- 
missioned, and that nearly all of the 
rest may be. 

So much for the legal constitution of 
the staff departments during the three 
periods. Now just what were the es- 
sential and distinctive characteristics of 
Take first that which 
existed up to 1901. 
manency of tenure tended to high 
specialization and the efficiency that 

The staff officer could 
entire 


each system? 


It is clear that per- 


goes with it. 
attention to the 
mastery of duties upon which he had 
voluntarily entered as his life work. He 
was not transferred to his corps against 


devote his 


his will; he did not enter it simply as a 
means to escape from a disagreeable 
station or assignment, with the purpose 
of abandoning it again in a short time; 
he was not impeded in the pursuit of 
his chosen vocation by the necessity of 
keeping up proficiency in another. On 
the other hand, it has been said that his 
security in office tended to make him 
unambitious and unprogressive; that 
his separation from officers and troops 
of other branches kept him in igno- 
rance of the necessities of the line of 
the Army, for the service of which his 
corps was created; and that his volun- 
tary entrance into that corps was no 
certain indication of either taste or 
talent for its duties, but might be due 
solely to a lively appreciation of the 


rapid promotion enjoyed in the staff. 
In addition to these theoretical objec- 
tions, we had, after 1898, abundant 
evidence of inefficient operation of the 
staff departments. Consideration of all 
this led to the adoption of the detail 
system. 

Was this remedy the proper one? 
Before answering the question let us 
make sure what the disease really was. 
Its symptom was the deplorable in- 
efficiency displayed in 1898, during the 
war with Spain, without which it is 
doubtful if anyone would have sug- 
gested the change. But the inefficiency 
did exist; it must be accounted for 
somehow ; it might have been due to 
the causes suggested in the preceding 
paragraph ; the detail system would re- 
move those causes. Anyhow, it was 
assumed that there was something es- 
sentially wrong with the staff depart- 
ments, which caused their failure during 
the war. Perhaps there was. But look- 
ing back to 1898 from a distance of 
twenty-three years we may fairly doubt 
whether the staff departments were any 
worse than should have been expected, 
or any more unfamiliar with the re- 
quirements of war on a large scale than 
the line. The country was in as per- 
fect a state of unpreparedness as could 
well be imagined, and the Army, partly 
through its own fault and partly 
through that of others, could not be 
made ready for war in any reasonable 
time. We had line officers who could 
conduct elementary training, and who 
could command troops in small bodies; 
nothing more than this, as it turned out, 
was required of them. If a large job, 
to be done immediately, had been put in 
their hands, it is questionable whether 
their success would have been any 
greater than that of the staff. The staff 























had to do its work without waiting to 
learn ; the line had plenty of time. Cer- 
tainly the staff seemed to function satis- 
factorily in 1899 and 1900, when its 
task was in some respects more difficult 
than in 1898. 

But whether or not the staff as then 
organized was predestined to break 
down in war, it certainly did have faults. 
Some of those attributed to it have just 
The first of these, 
though much talked about, may be dis- 
missed at once. It may be true that 
some quartermasters and some judge 
advocates will not work so faithfully if 
assured of their positions as they would 
if they were liable to removal, but the 
true of infantrymen and 
cavalrymen. The officer who will not 
do his work should be removed from 
the Army, and this the present law 
makes possible. It is strange that any 
officer should ever advance the 
proposition that staff officers should be 
kept up to their work by the threat of 
assignment to the line in case of neg- 
lect. But the two other 
have been stated 
founded. The staff work with troops 
was nearly all performed by line of- 


been mentioned. 


same is 


line 


criticisms 


which were well 


ficers, so that the officers permanently 
commissioned in the departments were 
seldom employed outside of the War 
Department, the territorial headquarters 
or the depots. And considering the 
stagnation in promotion which was then 
the normal condition of the line, and 
the comparatively rapid advancement 
in the staff corps, it is not strange that 
the latter attracted some candidates who 
were more keenly interested in their 
shoulder straps than in their collar 
insignia. 

Prior to 1901, then, the typical staff 
department was made up of specialists, 
which was an excellent thing, but its 
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officers were removed from direct con- 
tact with the rest of the Army, and 
selected under a system which tended 
against the assignment of officers in 
accordance with suitability, which were 
two bad things. 

Now the detail system unquestionably 
removed these 


essential weaknesses. 


There were no advantages in the way of 


promotion to be obtained by detail in 
a staff department; the discrimination 
in favor of some branches and against 
others, so injurious to the efficiency of 
the Army as a whole, was partially 
removed. But only partially, for in 
1901, and, indeed, until very recently, 
the evil of preferential promotion was 
not appreciated. Of the two valid 
objections to the old permanent staff 
system which I have named, only the 
first (lack of contact between the staff 
and the line) was then recognized. So 
it was unconsciously, and not through 
intention, that the act of 1901 began to 
correct the evil. If the detail 
had been fully and logically 
carried out, the Corps of 


other 
system 
Engineers 
and the Judge Advocate General’s De 
partment would not have been left on 
a permanent basis. Every argument 
in favor of the detail system for other 
staff corps, applies to these; the argu- 
ment it—that they 
special talents and training 


against call for 
applies no 
more to them than to many others. It 
would be no more difficult to train and 
employ line officers as civil engineers 
and as lawyers than to train and employ 
them for and 
engineering, as the act of 
quired. For 


electrical 
1901 re- 
however, 
these two corps were left as they were, 
permanently 


mechanical 


some reason, 


officered and enjoying 


exceptional promotion. The failure to 


realize that equality of promotion was 


a real advantage which the detail 
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system might bring with it, appears 
not only in the failure to include all 
branches, but also in the series of re- 
actionary measures passed during the 
next few years, whereby the Ordnance 
Department was exempted from some 
of the rules imposed upon the other 
departments, and, in particular, was 
enabled to confer advancement in rank. 
In this respect, then, the system intro- 
duced in 1901 did not do all that it 
might have done, but it accomplished 
some good. 

The principal consideration in the 
legislation of that year was to insure 
that the staff departments should be in 
harmony and in close relations with the 
line. This was fully accomplished. 
Even before the passage of the first 
Manchu law, it was impossible for an 
officer below the grade of lieutenant 
colonel to spend more than two-thirds 
of his service, from the commencement 
of his original detail, in a staff depart- 
ment. Practically, from a variety of 
causes, it was almost sure to be con- 
iderably less. The Manchu laws re- 
duced very materially the proportion of 
his time that it was possible for the 
average officer to spend on staff details. 
Even when the laws were first passed it 
was found difficult to secure suitable 
officers eligible for two or three years’ 
detail 
became almost an impossibility. As 


service, and a full four-year 


time went on, and the number of staff 
permanently 
(these were not subject to the Manchu 
laws) gradually diminished, it became 
more and more difficult to keep the staff 
corps filled with competent officers who 
could remain on duty long enough to 
make it worth while detailing them. 
The staff officer was in touch with the 
line, sure enough, for he was bound to 
spend most of his time with it, but 


officers commissioned 


World War 


specialization was thereby sacrificed. 
Under the conditions imposed by the 
detail system, as then constituted, we 
could have many line officers with some 
knowledge of the duties of one or more 
staff corps, but the expert was not 
encouraged. It was only the officer with 
an unusually strong talent for some line 
of staff work, helped out with con- 
siderable luck as to assignment, who 
was likely to attain to thorough 
mastery. 

Under the act of 1901, then, the typ- 
ical staff department was to have been 
made up of line officers, intimately ac- 
quainted with the needs, the feelings, 
and even the prejudices of the line, un- 
influenced by hopes of preferential pro- 
motion in their choice of staff work, 
but generally deprived of both oppor- 
tunity and inducement for special- 
ization. 

The pendulum had swung as far as 
it could in each direction; since June 
4, 1920, it has been settling down at the 
middle. The present system may be 
described as one in which specialization 
is expected and encouraged, in which 
the staff is kept in close sympathy with 
the line, and in which no bribes of pro- 
motion are offered to tempt an officer 
to or from any branch. 

It is now possible for a staff officer 
to devote himself single-mindedly and 
whole-heartedly to his chosen voca- 
tion. He may indeed be required to 
serve by detail for a period during 
which his corps tries him out and he 
tries out his corps; but once it has 
been determined that a permanent con- 
nection is mutually satisfactory, his 
transfer may be effected “without loss 
of rank or change of place on the pro- 
motion list”—without gain of rank, 
either—and he is no longer hampered 
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by the necessity of keeping himself 
proficient in the computation of firing 
data or the treatment of diseases of the 
horse. For observe that the require- 
ment of service with combatant troops 
every fifth year is not necessarily one 
of service as a line officer; it may be, 
and generally will be, service in a staff 
capacity. This requirement is differ 
ent in nature from the old one, but it 
is more thorough, for it applies to all 
officers, instead of merely to those hold- 
ing commissions in the line. Every 
permanently commissioned staff officer 
must hereafter serve at times with 
troops; this includes the engineer, the 
judge advocate and the medical officer, 
equally with the rest. 

And here, in passing, let me call at- 
tention to a common misunderstanding 
Many officers are under the impression 
that a staff detail must be for a period 
of not more than four years, and that 
a detailed officer then necessarily re- 
turns to the line. This was true under 
the old law, but it is so no longer. The 
present statute provides that staff offi- 
cers may “be obtained by detail,” but 
specifies no period. An assignment to 
a staff department, as to any other 
branch, may continue for six months 
or for ten years. As has just been 
pointed out, an officer need not be re- 
lieved from a staff corps in order to 
perform his required duty with combat 
troops. 

Both the reorganization of 1901 and 
that of 1920 followed the termination 
of a war. In each there was presum- 
ably an attempt to profit by tht experi 
ences the Army had just undergone. 
But those experiences need interpreta- 
tion. It will not do to conclude, be- 
cause something worked well, that it is 
perfect, or, because another thing 


Lessons of the 


World War the: 
worked badly, that it is all wrong 
may be that we took El Caney, 
because of the use of black powd 
by our artillery, but in spite of it 
is the common opinion that the st 
departments did a bad job in the war 
with Spain and a good one in the vw 
with Germany. It happens that th 
were “permanent” in the first and “de- 
tailed” in the second. It happens, to 
that in the former war the staff cl 
ranked as brigadier generals and 
the latter as major generals. We shoul! 
not too hastily assume, however, 
staff departments should be manned ) 
detailed lin officers and headed | 
major generals, if they are to oper 
satisfactorily, or that a permanent per- 


sonnel governed by a brigadier gener 


Is necessarily inefficient. In 1901 
was readily accepted that every fau! 
of the staff departments was due to 
the permanency of the tenure of thei: 
officers, and that nothing short of tl 
root and branch destruction of the o! 
system could regenerate the Army. In 
1920, fortunately, Congress was not 


undiscriminating. Granting that th 


staff departments did their work well 
it was still necessary to find out why 
They still had some permanently com 
missioned officers, who were in the 
service in 1901; they used mary line 
officers of the Regular Army, servine 
by detail or by temporary commission ; 
and they appointed great numbers 

others, whose occupations in civil life 
had qualified them for the busines 
which the staff had to do. The first 
and third of these groups are evident}, 
made up of specialists, using the word 
in a broad sense—of men who did not 


necessarily have any knowledge 
military duties other than those of th 


own corps. The second group was nm 
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composed exclusively of specialists, but 
as a matter of fact it was in part. Now 
even if we make the rather radical as- 
sumption that the successful operation 
of the staff departments was chiefly 
due to the efforts of the relatively small 
number of officers contained in the sec- 
ond group, we must still admit that 
they “won the war,” or helped to win 
it, not because they knew what every 
infantryman or every  artilleryman 
should know, but because they had 
learned the job of the quartermaster 
or the signal officer, and learned it in 
spite of the obstacles the detail system 
had put in their way. 

It is still too early to judge the new 
system by its actual operation. In 
theory, however, it appears to be 
sound, and the opinion of most compe- 
tent observers is so far favorable. 
Most of the staff departments seem to 
realize fully its two great advantages 
—opportunity for specialization, and 
close relationship with the line. So far 
as an onlooker can judge, there are only 
two of the branches which have not 
entered into the spirit of the system— 
the Adjutant General’s and the Judge 
Advocate General’s Departments—and 
these two take views diametrically op- 
The Adjutant 
General’s Department declines to com- 


posed to each other. 


mission any of its officers permanently, 
or even to detail them for extended 
periods. It insists that all should be 
primarily line officers, and perform 
their duty with troops as infantrymen 
or cavalrymen, not as adjutants gen- 
eral. The Judge Advocate General’s 
Department at present has all its offi- 
cers permanently commissioned, and 


none of them serving probationary de- 
tails, while the prevailing sentiment 
seems to be in favor of maintaining 
as great a separation as possible from 
the rest of the Army, and drawing its 
personnel, not from among line officers 
who have manifested a talent for legal 
work, but rather from civilian lawyers 
without military experience. Perhaps 
one or the other of these two branches 
is right; perhaps both are wrong. To 
some observers the greatest weakness 
of the Adjutant General’s Department 
at present seems to be its reliance upon 
officers without specialized or expert 
knowledge, who, soon after they cease 
to be dependent upon their experienced 
clerks for advice, are withdrawn to 
some other sphere of usefulness ; while 
the deficiency of the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department lies in its lack 
of a sufficient number of officers ac- 
quainted with military legislation, mili- 
tary precedent and military custom. 

sut these different uses made of the 
discretion granted by the law, whether 
they be wise or not, serve to make more 
manifest the flexibility of the system 
which the law has created. In this, as 
in many other respects, Congress has 
committed great powers to the War 
Department, leaving it free, within very 
wide limits, to make changes in the or- 
ganization and administration of the 
Army as experience and varying condi- 
tions make them desirable. We are 
free to work out our own salvation, as 
we have never been before. The next 
two or three years will show whether 
we are able to make intelligent use of 
the opportunities which have been 
given to us. 
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I. FOR RESERVE OFFICERS 

Regulations for the Officers Reserve 
Corps.—Regulations for the Officers 
Reserve Corps are in the course of prep 
aration and it is expected that they 
will be ready for distribution to the Re- 
serve Corps in about two or three 
months. ‘The regulations are very com- 
prehensive, and should be of consider- 
able help to the individual officer. 

Examination for Second Lieutenant 
in Regular Army.—A final examination 
for appointment of officers as Second 
Lieutenants in the Regular Army will 
be held August 22, 1921. The exact 
number of vacancies to be filled will 
be announced later. 

The date announced is that of the 
final examination. Prior to that date, 
applications must be submitted and ap- 
plicants must undergo a preliminary 
examination. Applications may be sub- 
mitted by the applicani at the military 
post or station nearest his place of resi- 
dence, in the form of a letter. The 
Post Commander will then furnish the 
applicant with any further information 
desired. Writing to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Army will only cause delay. 

All successful candidates will be ar- 
ranged in their order of merit as de- 
termined by the final examination and 
will be appointed in the Army in such 
order. They will also be placed on the 
promotion list in such order without 
regard to branch of service. Those 
candidates who attain the highest marks 
on the examination will therefore have 
priority in promotion and a certain num- 
ber will almost immediately be promoted 
to the grade of First Lieutenant. 

Reserve Officers between the ages of 


twenty-one and thirty years of age, at 
the time of appointment, are eligible to 
take this examination. It is very much 
desired that young Reserve Officers of 
promise be obtained for the Infantry 

Candidates who took the April exam 
inations and failed to pass are eligibl 
to take this examination 

Course of Instruction at the Infantry 
School for Reserve Officers—The pol- 
icy regarding the attendance of Reserve 
Officers at a course of instruction at 
the Infantry School, Camp Benning, 
Georgia, has not yet been announced 
A list of officers who desire such a de 
tail and who are eligible therefor is 
being kept in the Office of the Chief of 
Infantry. Application for detail should 
be made to the Chief of Infantry 

Acceptance or Declination of Ap 
pointments.—The following letter from 
the Adjutant General of the Army, un- 
der date of May 27, 1921, is quoted for 
the information of Infantry Reserve 
Officers : 

“1. It appears that there are pending 
in this office 4,669 appointments in the 
Officers Reserve Corps of persons ti 
whom appointments have been tendered 
and from whom no acceptance or decli 
nation of the tendered appointment has 
been received. The dates of these ap- 
pointments extend back from sixty days 
to two years and all reasonable efforts 
have been made by the War Depart- 
ment to secure the acceptances or de 
linations of the appointe s 

“2. While in some cases the individ- 
ual may not be at fault in this matte: 
it appears that in most cases the ap- 
pointee has failed to reply, either to 
the original tender of appointment or 
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the succeeding letters sent him. In other 
cases a return of the tendered appoint- 
ment or succeeding letters indicates a 
failure of the appointee to keep the War 
Department informed of his correct ad- 
dress or to cause his mail to be for- 
warded to him. 

“3. The War Department realizes the 
value of the Reserve Officers to the 
Government and desires to retain them 
in service. But it also realizes that in 
an emergency it can count only upon 
those whose appointments are com- 
pletely consummated. The 4,669 ap- 
pointees herein referred to cannot be 
considered potential officers until their 
appointments are consummated. The 
necessity of readiness to meet an emer- 
gency requires that this large number 
of appointments in suspense be elimi- 
nated. Furthermore, economy in ad- 
ministration required that the clerical 
labor of endeavoring to locate and se- 
cure replies from persons who, largely 
through their neglect, fail to receive or 
reply to tenders of appointment be elimi- 
nated. 

“4. On June 30, 1921, all appoint- 
ments in the Officer’s Reserve Corps 
tendered prior to April 30, 1921, will 
be cancelled unless an acceptance or 
declination of appointment has been re- 
In the future, appointments 
will be cancelled in those cases in which 


ceived. 


acceptance or declination is not received 
promptly and in any case within sixty 
days of the tender of appointment.” 


II. R. 0. T. C. DEPARTMENT 
The INFANTRY JOURNAL welcomes 
this opportunity for announcing the 
establishment in its pages of a depart- 
ment to be devoted to the interests of 
the Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
The R. O. T. C. Infantry Units are 


hief of Infantry 


an integral part of the Infantry. They 
are entitled to the best services of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL and deserve the 
sympathetic support and cooperation of 
the Infantry. 

It is an honor to be enrolled as a 
student in an R. O. T. C. Infantry Unit. 
It is a distinction and a privilege for 
officers and enlisted men of the Infan- 
try to be on duty with our R. O. T. C. 
Units. 

The Infantry at large will be glad 
to know more about its R. O. T. C. 
units and, on the other hand, the In- 
fantry R. O. T. C. Units will welcome 
a closer contact with the great branch 
of the Service from which they receive 
inspiration and to which they look for 
constructive aid. 

There is nothing about the R, O. T. C. 
Infantry training with which every In- 
fantryman should not be familiar. In 
fact it is a part of an obligation to Na- 
tional Preparedness to learn as much 
as we can of the conditions under which 
the work of preparing young Collegians 
for a fuller participation in the privi- 
leges of Citizenship is carried on and to 
give them a brotherly hand. 

Among officers of the Army who 
know even a little about the purposes of 
the R. O. T. C. but who have thought 
a great deal about the subject of Na- 
tional Preparedness, there is an ever 
growing conception that “The R. O. T. 
C. is our one best bet for National Pre- 
paredness.” 

The INFANTR. JOURNAL extends to 
the authorities and students of Educa- 
tional Institutions at which Infantry 
Units of the R, O. T. C. are maintained 
and to Army Officers engaged upon the 
important duties of supervising or con- 
ducting the training of such units, as 
well as to all Infantrymen, a cordial 
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invitation to avail themselves of its serv- 
ices for the dissemination of news and 
the interchange of opinions concerning 
R. O. T. C. Infantry questions and ac- 
tivities. 

R. O. T. C. Infantry Camps, 1921.— 
The following letter was sent June 16, 
1921, by the Chief of Infantry, to each 
R. O. T. C. Infantry Camp Commander : 

“Please be assured that I am deeply 
interested in the results that will be ob- 
tained at all of our Infantry R. O. T. C. 
Camps opening this date. 

“Kindly extend my congratulations to 
the R. O. T. C. students, Army Officers, 
and enlisted men who are privileged to 
attend the Camp under your command. 

“With best wishes for a profitable and 
pleasant summer, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“C. S, FARNSworRTH.”’ 

Value of R. O. T. C. Units to Educa- 
tional Institutions—In his annual re- 
port, Dr. Dwight Dowell, the President 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, lo- 
cated at Auburn, Alabama, expresses his 
appreciation of the R. O. T. C. in part 
as follows: 

“... The advantages to the College 
of military units are many and the pat- 
riotic duty cannot be dodged. The qual- 
ity of work done here, judged by the 
statements of the representatives of the 
Federal Government who have visited 
us and by the results of such contests 
as we have engaged in at long range 
with the leading institutions of the coun- 
try, indicate that our work is of an ex- 
ceedingly high order ... I would call 
your especial attention to our model lab- 
oratory for working out fortifications, 
terrain and other military problems 
which has been quite frequently referred 
to by experts as the best and most prac- 
tical in the country. . . .” 
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Dr. Dowell’s favorable comment upon 
the accomplishments of the R. O. T. C. 
reflects the growing appreciation among 
the educators of the country of the value 
of military training and the efficient man- 
ner in which it is being conducted. 

Improvement in R. O. T. C. Infantry 
Units ——The Office of the Chief of In- 
fantry has been consistently working for 
the improvement of the condition of the 
Infantry Units. Especially in the mat- 
ter of increasing the number of officers 
detailed to educational institutions as in- 
structors has there been a _ material 
change for the better which, it is confi 
dently expected, will be reflected in the 
units during the next academic year. 

From the latest information there 
seems to be no doubt that there will be 
a most satisfactory increase in the num- 
bers of students applying for admission 
to the Advance Course of Infantry Units 
at the beginning of the next academic 
year. 

All things considered it must be seen 
that the criterion of success in the R. 
Q. T. C. as an agency for advancing the 
state of National Preparedness, is the 
numbers of college men who enter the 
Advanced Course. 

Too much attention cannot be given 
to the selection of collegians for admis 
sion to the Advanced Course of the In 
fantry Units. In this respect, Infantry 
Officers on duty at educational institu- 
tions have a mission to perform which 
is second in importance to none in the 
service. The Army and the Nation looks 
to them to use rare judgment in the se 
lection of future leaders for our citizen 
soldiers. 


The Chief of Infantry is deeply in- 
terested in the production of a high 
quality of personnel for the Officers Re- 
serve Corps and fully appreciates the 








importance and delicacy of the mission 
of those infantrymen who are privileged 
to participate in the upbuilding of our 
national military resources through their 
connection with the R. O. T. C. 

The R. O. T. C. 


for Infantrymen. 


as an Opportunity 
It is a significant fact 
that many of our most successful officers 
have, at some time during their army 
experience, served as military instructors 
at civil educational institutions. General 
John J. Pershing, Major General Robert 
L.. Bullard, and Major General Charles 
S. Farnsworth, our Chief, are eminent 
examples. 

A significant fact with respect to col- 
lege duty is that, among all classes of 
duties for which army officers may be 
selected, there is none offering a better 
opportunity to acquire that essential 
knowledge of the character of our people 
and our civil institutions which is a prime 
requisite for the higher phases of lead- 
ership in war or in peace. 

Duty with the Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps is not only a public service, in 
the selection for which any officer or 
enlisted man may justly take pride, but 
for the bright, energetic infantryman it 
is a liberal education of great profes- 
sional value. 

Of no less value are the personal ties 
that may be formed with eminent citt- 
zens and the opportunities that always 
come to the right sort of an officer, to 
exemplify the military service and to win 
the high respect and liking of the people 
for the Army of the United States. 

All classes of duties present their char- 
acteristic advantages and disadvantages. 
The fruits of victory are for those who 
can grasp the advantages and overcome 
the difficulties; who are conscious of a 
high purpose in their labors and who 
have the courage to persist. 
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Notes for Professors of Military 
Science and Tactics.—Circular No. 148, 
W. D., June 1, 1921, defines terms used 
in various War Department publications 
and for instructional purposes. 

When the terms listed in the circular 
are used in communications from the 
Office of the Chief of Infantry, in con- 
nection with the instruction and training 
of Infantry Units of the R. O. T. C 
their accepted meaning will be as de- 
fined by the War Department. 


*? 


III, FOR REGULAR OFFICERS 


Sending Data Concerning Camp and 
Surroundings to Officers Ordered to 
Join.—At one of the large Camps where 
Infantry is stationed it is customary to 
send certain information regarding the 
Camp and its surroundings to all officers 
newly assigned to duty at the Camp. 

The information consists of the fol- 
lowing: Roster of officers on duty at 
the Camp, and a letter containing data 
concerning quarters, messes, transporta- 
tion facilities, train schedules, bus serv- 
ice, distances to various towns and kinds 
of roads, hotel rates, commissary and 
laundry facilities, ice, exchanges, house- 
hold goods and furniture, clubs, bachelor 
accommodations, strength of organiza- 
tions, and such other information as 
may be of interest to a newly arrived 
officer. Two maps are also sent to the 
officer, one of which is a general map of 
the Camp and the surrounding country, 
and the other a detailed map of the 
Camp, showing the location of all or- 
ganizations, ranges, maneuver areas, etc. 

This data is immediately mailed to an 
officer upon receipt of his assignment 
order, from the War Department, thus 
making it available to him before de- 
parture from his old station. It has 


proven of great assistance to officers 
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newly assigned to this particular Camp. 

Specialist Instruction—At another 
large Camp where several Infantry regi- 
ments are stationed, a “Pool” has been 
formed for the instruction of each class 
of Infantry specialists, belonging to the 
different Infantry organizations at the 
Camp. All specialists are assembled for 
instruction at the “Pool,” which is di- 
vided into classes somewhat as follows: 

Ist Class, all Auto-riflemen. 

2nd Class, all Hand Bombers. 

3rd Class, all Rifle Bombers. 

4th Class, all Communication Special 
ists. 

5th Class, all Machine Gunners. 

6th Class, all One Pounder Gunners. 

7th Class, all Stokes Mortar Men. 

Etc. 

It is claimed that this method of in- 
truction has been quite successful since 
it reduces the number of instructors and 
produces uniform methods of intensive 
training for specialists not obtainable 
when each organization attempts to carry 
on this class of training by itself. 
Appearance of Enlisted 


Men.—At this same Camp, great stress 


Personal 


is laid upon the personal appearance of 
all men, and considerable competition has 
been aroused, between individuals and 
organizations over the smartness and 
neatness of uniforms and equipment. 
The excellent results were obtained by 
holding a series of competitions between 
organizations, in which the best dressed 
and best appearing organizations were 
The 


men, 


selected by a system of marking. 
best dressed and best appearing 
from the command as a whole, were sim- 
ilarly selected, and the best of these used 
as a standard to be reached by all men. 

To encourage men in the care of their 
clothing and equipment and to make it 
easy for them to turn themselves out 
in a smart fashion, pressing irons and 


cleaning material were made available to 
all men in each set of barracks. In this 
way, individuals were encouraged to do 
their own pressing and cleaning. Special 
effort was also made to provide tailor- 
ing facilities within the Camp for al 
terations and repairs. 

The excellent results obtained at this 
particular Camp by using the above 
methods show that great improvements 
can be made and high standards estab 
lished and maintained in the personal 
appearance of enlisted men, even with 


the slioddy and poor fittir uniform 


Ig 
now issued to the service. 

It has been suggested that, in addition 
to methods mentioned above, courses of 
instruction be established in each organ 
zation at which enlisted men may receive 
instruction in hand laundering, cleanin 
pressing and caring for their clothing. 

lhe psychological effects of neatness 
and smartness in dress and personal ap 
pearance are well known to everybody 
The Infantry should lead all other arms 
of the Service in this respect and at 
tempt to set the standard for the entire 
Army. If all organization commander: 
will give this important subject their per 
sonal attention and interest by adopting 
methods similar to those suggested above 
and others that may be devised, it is be 
lieved that great strides in this respect 
can be made throughout the Infantry. 

A Horseshoers School.—At one of 
the camps, a course of instruction for 
horseshoers has been established, under 
an expert horseshoer. 


men are detailed from each organization 


Specially selected 
to take this course. The anatomy of 
the horse’s foot is taught, using wax 
models, and the students are taught the 
proper methods of shoeing by actual 
practice on animals sent over for this 


purpose. All work of students receives 
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the personal supervision of the instruc- 
tor, and excellent results are being ob- 
tained. 

Retirement of Enlisted Men.—In con- 
nection with the retirement of enlisted 
men for thirty years, service, an In- 
fantry regiment has adopted a plan that 
shows recognition for long and faithful 
service. The plan is to parade the entire 
regiment, with appropriate ceremonies, 
in honor of the retiring soldier, who 
stands beside the Colonel when the regi- 
ment passes in review. The retiring 
soldier is then congratulated in a short 
speech by the Regimental Commander 
and other distinguished officers present, 
and all officers shake hands with him. 

Method of Handling A. W. O. L. 
Cases.—At one of our large Camps, a 
letter is sent to the parents or nearest 
relative of all men who are absent with- 
out leave. 

In this letter is embodied the interest 
of the Commanding General in the wel- 
fare of every member of the Camp, and 
an endeavor to enlist the cooperation of 
the parents or relatives in assisting the 
soldier to return to his organization. 

The status of the soldier who is ab- 
sent without leave, and its probable re- 
sults are explained, and in case the 
soldier is financially unable to return, a 
method is explained that will assist in 
his early return. 

This method enlists the sympathy and 
cooperation of parents and relatives, and 
has brought excellent results in returning 
many A. W. O. L. men to duty promptly. 

Rifle Marksmanship.—There seems to 
be a general idea in the service that the 
minimum standard of qualification pre- 
scribed in Par. 8, Rifle Marksmanship 
(80 per cent), is too high. There is no 
doubt that it will be a high standard, if 


the system of instruction is not exactly 
carried out. 

In a battalion of one of our Infantry 
regiments, which followed the system in 
most exact detail, the Battalion qualified 
slightly over 89 per cent of its men— 
one company making 100 per cent. 

This result cannot be expected if the 
details of the prescribed system are 
slighted or neglected. 

Many organizations recently observed 
fail to use the coaching system pre- 
scribed and neglect other details which 
are absolutely necessary to attain the 
80 per cent. 


INFANTRY BOARD DIGEST 


The digest of the Infantry Board for 
the month is not intended to be a com- 
plete résumé of the activities of the 
Board for that period, but rather a brief 
statement of those subjects under inves- 
tigation or test which are considered of 
pertinent interest to the Infantry. Writ- 
ten communications from the service, 
which contain suggestions for the In- 
fantry Board are invited, and should be 
addressed to the Chief of Infantry. 


ARMS AND EQUIPMENT 


Bayonet Scabbards.—The attachment 
of a bayonet scabbard to the belt is under 
consideration to determine whether or 
not the bayonet scabbard of the Model 
1910 hangs too rigidly from the belt 
and whether or not the bayonet scab- 
bard similar to the Model 1917 should be 
adopted for issue. The rigidity of at- 
tachment of the bayonet scabbard, Model 
1910, is an inconvenience to the soldier 
in the sitting and prone position and 
causes the belt attachment to be torn 
from the scabbard covering. The web 
covering of the scabbard of this model, 
after washing or wetting, shrinks away 
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from the mouth of the scabbard. The 
result is not only unsightly but tends 
to raise the position of the bayonet pom- 
mel on the belt. Normally the bayonet 
scabbard as a part of the full field equip- 
ment is attached to the haversack. There 
are certain occasions, however, such as 
guard duty, prison guard, etc., when 
the bayonet scabbard is attached to the 
cartridge belt. 

The Infantry Board is of the opinion 
that the objectionable features of the 
Model 1910 are not sufficiently great to 
warrant the expenditure of the money 
which the Ordnance Department deems 
necessary to correct the bayonet scab- 
bards of this model now on hand. The 
Board considers the Model 1917 bay- 
onet scabbard superior in design to the 
other models and is causing the Depart 
ment of Experiment to conduct ex- 
haustive tests to determine the changes, 
if any, to be made in this model to best 
meet Infantry needs. 

Pyrotechnics.—After consideration of 
instructions from the Office, Chief of 
Infantry, as well as certain reports of 
the Department of Military Art, Infan- 
try School, a general plan of develop- 
ment of pyrotechnics and of rifle and 
hand grenades was recommended by the 
Infantry Board as follows: 

(a) The firing of pyrotechnics and 
rifle grenades with the same equipment 
is desirable, provided this can be ac- 
complished satisfactorily and without 
undue injury to the equipment. If the 
rifle and tromblon cannot be developed 
into a satisfactory grenade discharger it 
should still be developed as a pyrotech- 
nic discharger. Pyrotechnics are always 
needed. Grenades are needed only on 
special occasions. 

(b) The discharge from the tromblon 
on the service rifle of the pyrotechnics 


to a height of 600 feet is desirable but 
is actually necessary only for Battalion 
Headquarters. If this height cannot be 
obtained, a tromblon for pyrotechnics 
and grenades should be developed for 
the company and platoon. The ques- 
tion of a 600 foot height to be reached 
by the pyrotechnics of the battalion 
headquarters then becomes a matter for 
further consideration. 

(c) The discharger should be a 
tromblon of the present general type, 
which can be attached to the service rifle 
without alteration of the rifle. <A spe 
cial pyrotechnic may be necessary for 
battalion headquarters in order to reach 
a height of 600 feet. In this connection 
a pyrotechnic rocket of this type used 
World War has, in the 
opinion of the Infantry Board, advan- 


te 


tages over a special pyrotechnic gun; 


during the 


especially if this rocket is made the sub 
ject of further development. 

(d) A combined rifle and discharge 
of different design from the service rifle 
is not desired. 

(e) The rifle grenade should be di 
charged from the tromblon of the serv- 
ice rifle with service ammunition, with 
an approximate range of 300 yards. 

(f) The rifle grenade should be suit- 
able for use as a hand grenade. 

(q) The ideal grenade is a combina- 
tion hand and rifle grenade, which can 
be fired with the service rifle and trom 
blon. 

(4) Other missiles and signals should 
be later developments of the above ma 
terial. 

Gas Mask Valves. Che specific ation 
of a gas mask with an exhaust valve ce 
signed in the Department of Experi 
ment has been forwarded to the Chief o1 
Infantry with a recommendation that the 
Chemical Warfare Service be req'c 


' 
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to make up and test a number of masks 
of this design. 

Machine Mounts. 
ment of machine gun tripods is being 
undertaken by the Ordnance Department 
at the request of the Infantry 


Gun A develop- 


Soard. 


Three projects have been authorized : 


(a) The modification of the Model 
1917 tripod. 

(b) The 
1918 tripod. 


(c) The construction of a new tripod. 


modification of the Model 


The actual work on (c) will be held 
in abeyance, pending the report of the 
Infantry Board on the modified tripods 
which will be sent to Camp Benning for 
test. The new tripods which are to be 
designed will include all the desirable 
features of the older models and many 
others which cannot be placed on the 
older models. 

Among the many improvements to be 
attempted by the Ordnance Department 
are included the 


following changes 


recommended by the Infantry Board: 


Ground Type-—(a) A slow traverse 
mechanism to be operated by either 
hand. 

(b) The traverse locking device—if 
placed on one side only—should be on 
the side opposite the traversing mech- 
anism. In any case, the traverse locking 
device should be placed on one side in- 
stead of in front as at present. 

(c) The least reading on the indicat- 
ing dial to be 20 mils instead of 25 mils. 

(d) A large vertical motion (400 
mils is considered sufficient) is not ob- 
jectionable provided it is accomplished 
without prejudice to other desirable 
features. 

Auxiliary Mount for Emergency Use. 
—(e) An adapter suitable for both ma- 
chine guns and automatic rifles may be 
difficult to No compromise 
prejudicial to the machine gun should 
be made to secure a dual functioning 
ulapter. 


design. 


With Special Reference to the 1917 
Tripod.—(f) The least reading on the 
indicated dial should be 20 mils (as it 
now is) instead of 25 mils. 

(g) The traversing mechanism should 
be redesigned to correct objectionable 
features. In its present form, in ad- 
dition to having back lash, it is inacces- 
sible and hard to throw in and out of 
gear. 

(h) The traverse lock screw should 
be on the opposite side of the gun from 
the traversing mechanism. 

Panels.—A test of panels for identi- 
fication and marking purposes is in 
progress. The questions of visibility 
from the standpoint of the Air Service 
and portability from the standpoint of 
the Infantry are important phases of the 
test. The desirability of marking panels 
for front line units, the distinguishing 
characteristics of the panel of the Bat- 
talion, Regiment, Brigade, etc., and sim- 
ilar tactical questions in regard to the 
use of the panel are under consideration. 

Ration and Water Carts.—It has been 
suggested that the escort wagon should 
be substituted for the ration cart and 
that the present design of water cart be 
changed so as to permit the interchange- 
ability of certain parts with those of the 
escort wagon and to convert the one 
animal animal 
vehicle with the axle of the tank parallel- 


water cart into a two 


ing the axle of the cart. The Infantry 
Board is of the opinion that the ration 
cart in its present form will better meet 
the requirements of the Infantry than 
will the present type escort wagon. A 
vehicle to transport rations on the bat- 
tlefield must be designed so that it can 
be drawn by not more than two animals. 
A four line team is too difficult to con- 
trol to be even considered for Infantry 
requirements on the battlefield, especially 


at night. While the ration cart in its 
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present or in modified form fails to meet 
all requirements, the placing of the es- 
cort wagon pole on the ration cart, mak- 
ing it a two animal vehicle, will add to 
its usefulness. The Infantry Board is 
in hearty accord with the effects out- 
lined above to improve the design of the 
present water cart for temporary use 
until a standard type is finally developed 
which will meet all the needs of the 
Infantry. 

Service Hat.—A number of cam- 
paign hats are under test to determine 
a type desirable for service. A com- 
parison of the serviceability, presentabil- 
ity and comfort of the different types 
submitted will affect the final recom- 
mendations to be made. A leather hat 
strap, 44-inch wide, which will loop over 
the hat cord and which is made with an 
adjustable slide arrangement instead of 
a buckle is under consideration. The 
leather to be used will be smooth and 
well dressed on both sides to prevent 
soiling from perspiration and hair oil. 
The use of such a strap will involve a 
larger eyelet on the service hat than at 
present. 

Suspenders for Officer's Belt—A type 
of suspender for the officer’s field belt 
is under consideration by the Infantry 
Board. The Infantry Board believes de- 
sirable a suitable means of support for 
the officer’s field belt which will place 
part of the weight, now borne entirely 
by the hips, on the shoulders and which 
will support the weight in the form of 
a suspender and not a strap crossing the 
chest. In this test, the question of a 
detachable haversack for officers will 
also be considered. 

Lock Pin for Jointed Shaft (Machine 
Gun Carts).—A shaft lock pin for ma- 
chine gun carts submitted by Ist Lieu- 
tenant H. P. Decker, 37th Infantry, in- 


cludes an arrangement which will pre 
vent the pin from falling out of the 
shaft and does not extend sufficiently 
far inside the shaft to injure the animal. 
The design is excellent in principle but 
the model submitted is made of poor ma 
terial and has too large a head. An im 
provement of this design prepared in the 
Department of Experiment was consid 
ered by the Infantry Board. The In 
fantry Board has recommended that the 
Chief of Infantry request the Ordnance 
Department to make up samples of a 
lock pin for the jointed shaft of machine 
gun carts which will combine the ad 
vantages contained in both of the designs 
submitted. 

Baldwin Relaxing Trigger.—The re 
laxing trigger, invented by Major Mur 
ray Baldwin, U. S. A., and fitted to the 
U. S. Rifle, Cal. 30, Model 1903, has 
been exhaustively tested at Camp Ben 
ning. The object of the test has been 
to determine whether or not the fire ef 
ficiency of Infantry will be increased by 
the use of this relaxing trigger. A brief 
description of the principle of the re 
laxing trigger is that it operates the sear 
mechanism and releases the firing pin by 
a relaxation of the physical effort re 
quired to perform this act. The inven 
tor claims that the mental effort of firing 
is also relaxed with an advantage in the 
results obtained over the tense mental 
effort required in the discharge of the 
rifle with the compression trigger. The 
specific advantages claimed for this type 
of trigger are that it takes only one- 
fourth the time to instruct new men; 
that it results in increased accuracy and 
rapidity of fire and that it produces low 
instead of high fire in battle. The t 
consisted of : 

(a) Individual firing by 7 expert 1 
men of long experience at ranges 
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two to six hundred yards. The classes 
of fire were low and rapid fire. 

(b) Firing by 24 men of Company 
“L,” 29th Infantry. This group of men 
was divided into two sections of 12 men 
each and after preliminary training was 
four times put through the “Record 
Practice Course’ as laid down in the 
Manual “Rifle Marksmanship.” One 
section, trained first with the compres- 
sion trigger, was put through the course 
twice. Upon firing the course the third 
and fourth time, this section was issued 
and trained with the relaxing trigger by 
Major Murray Baldwin, the inventor. 
The second section, trained first by 
Major Baldwin with the relaxing trig- 
ger, was put through the course twice. 
Upon firing the course for the third and 
fourth time, this section was issued and 
trained with the compression trigger. 

(c) A Dust or Sand-blast test. 


As a result of the test it was deter- 
mined : 


That the time required for the instruc- 
tion of new men is not less than with 
the compression trigger and in all prob- 
ability will be longer ; that an increase in 
accuracy and rapidity of fire is not ob- 
tainable; that low fire instead of high 
fire does not result; that recoil is in- 
creased ; that flinching and the other evils 
ordinarily encountered in rifle training 
are not eliminated; that the number of 
parts necessary to operate the relaxing 
trigger is four times greater than the 
compression trigger—a feature undesir- 
able from a manufacturing and military 
standpoint ; that the safety element has 
not been increased but on the contrary 
has been lessened as the blocking of the 
trigger is not sound and the act of pull- 
ing back the trigger and lifting the hand 
at the same time (as required by the re- 
laxing type) is a slow, unnatural and 
dangerous method ; that the trigger is not 
umproved ; that owing to the multiplicity 
of parts and method of adjustment the 
functioning is not reliable and is easily 
made inoperative by grit and other for- 
eign matter incident to the usual condi- 
tions in service. The Infantry Board, 


thereiore, concluded that the Baldwin 
Relaxing Trigger possessed no advan- 
tages in any single item over the present 
compression type of trigger and had de- 
cided disadvantages in a number of 
items. 

Expendable Machine Gun Ammuni- 
ion Boxes and Belts—A test of the 
Mark I and Mark II Expendable Ma- 
chine Gun Ammunition Belt Boxes and 
Belts was carried out by the Department 
of Experiment under the supervision of 
the Infantry Board. As a result of 
these tests it was recommended : 

(a) That the Mark I expendable box 
be not adopted. 

(b) That the Mark II expendable 
belt box be not adopted. 

(c) That the drum container for the 
Mark II expendable box be not adopted. 

(d) That the Mark I expendable belt 
be not adopted. 

(e) That the Mark II expendable belt 
be not adopted. 

The specifications and design of a belt 
box which will not contain the objec- 
tionable features of the Mark I and 
Mark II type were prepared in the De- 
partment of Experiment and forwarded 
by the Infantry Board to the Chief of 
Infantry with a recommendation that the 
Ordnance Department be requested to 
make up a sufficient quantity of these 
boxes for test at Camp Benning. The 
Board further recommended that the 
Mark | belt be modified by the addition 
of a metal tag, at least 41% inches long, 
on the end; by the substitution of stiffer 
metal for the narrow staple; by more 
heavily coppering or tinning all metal 
fastening to prevent rusting by clamping 
down more firmly all stitching and stap- 
ling; and by correcting the spacing in 
the Mark I belt so as to permit it to 
function in the feed mechanism of the 
Browning gun. At the same time the 
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Infantry Board was of the opinion that 
if the cost of the manufacture of this 
improved belt is approximately the same 
as that of the present Browning standard 
belt, no further effort should be made 
to manufacture an expendable belt but 
that the present Browning standard belt 
be manufactured and issued instead with 
the understanding that it will be used, 
when necessary, as an expendable belt. 
Any improvement of the expendable belt 
will not make it superior to the present 
srowning standard belt and if the cost 
of manufacture of an expendable belt 
with the improvements recommended ap- 
proaches the cost of manufacture of the 
present Browning standard belt there is 
no reason to continue the manufacture of 
an expendable belt which will cost nearly 
as much and be inferior to the standard 


issue type. 
INFANTRY TRAINING AND TACTICS 


Ammunition for Training Purposes in 
Time of War.—The Infantry Board has 
adopted certain principles upon which the 
ammunition allowance, for training pur- 
poses in time of war, will be worked 
out in detail. The allowances for train- 
ing purposes in time of peace are pro- 
vided for in orders issued from time to 
time. The allowances for training in 
time of war within a tactical unit after 
its initial training has been completed 
and it has reached the theatre of opera- 
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tions are included in approved war al 
lowances. The ammunition allowance 
necessary for the training of the soldier 
until he is assigned to a tactical unit in 


the theatre of operations can he estab 
lished only after a determination of the 
marksmanship courses which he must 
fire with the rifle, automatic rifie, Stokes 
Mortar, 37 mm gun and machine gun, 


including the combined field exercises 


which are considered essential to his ele 
mentary training before he becomes part 
f a tactical unit. 


a “i 
Organization of Infantry Medical 


" 


QD A 


Regimental Units A recent letter to 
the Chief of Infantry to the Surgeon 
General of the Army on the subject of 
[Infantry Regimental Medical Units in 
cluded the report of a committee of of 
ficers of the Infantry School, who had 
made a study of this subject and whose 
recommendations had been approved by 
the Infantry Board. The Infantry 
Board is advised that the Surgeon Gen 
eral concurs fully in the general prin 
ciples outlined in the committee report 
and that further study is being given this 
matter in the office of the Surgeon Gen 
eral with a view 10 its application to Ar- 
tillery and Cavalry organizations. The 
result of this study will be announced 


later 
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Preparation 


“If any provide not for his own 
... he... is worse than an infidel” 
(lst Tim. V-8); His own self, family, 
State, Nation. 

Here is Divine condemnation for not 
being aroused to all of the possibilities 
of the future; whether it be shelter, 
food, health, or safety. 

Whoever fails to look forward and 
equip himself for conditions positively 
coming upon him, or his, is classed by 
the Apostle below those having no grace, 
virtue, religion or God. 

It is a duty to be ready for the here- 
after; just as solemn for that portion 
in this life as in the one to come. 

Ready for what? In business, the 
chemer ; in the household, the burglar ; 
on the dark highway, the foot-pad; in 
the Nation, the aggressive conqueror. 

There must be education for every 
phase of experience to be faced. Nor 
must it be forgotten that as there are 
individual robbers, so there are gangs 
for bank hold-ups, as well at nations 
laying in wait to assault, with or without 
pretense, peoples unprepared to defend 
themselves, the conquered paying the 
fearful costs for neglect. 

Security from assault cannot be as- 
sured to any nation. Safety is most 
probable through readiness. This coun- 
try is an awful temptation to covetous 
rulers. 

Our accumulation of wealth is dan- 
gerous. Sooner or later the assault is 
coming. Shall we go down before the 
onslaught as the former inhabitants of 
America did by the Spaniards? 

There is one avenue, if not of escape, 
at least of satisfaction—adjustment. 
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The command comes from the Lord 
himself (Numbers I-3), “From twenty 
years old and upward, all that are able 
to go forth to war.” 

Safety, security, satisfaction, salva- 
tion hinge on our ability to discipline 
every man. 

No one should be excused from mili- 
tary training, nor should there be any 
delay in inaugurating it. 

ALEX W. ACHESON. 

(Dr. Acheson knows whereof he 
speaks. He saw active service in the 
civil war both as a doughboy in the 
ranks and as an officer. He rend- 
ered particularly distinguished service 
through the 1864 Campaign, especially 
at the “Bloody Angle” at Spottsylvania, 
where he was severely wounded. Dr. 
Acheson has been a citizen of Denison, 
Texas, since 1872, and has been four 
times Mayor of that progressive city. 
He was the Republican candidate for 
Governor of Texas in 1896 and for U. 
S. Senator in 1916.) 

o"- 12 

Tired Soldier—“You've been keeping 
me waiting around here like an old fool 
for an hour.” 

Wife—“Well, my dear, I may have 
kept you waiting, but I had nothing to 
do with how you waited.” 

a ae 
Indiana National Guard 

A Camp of Instruction for the In- 
fantry of National Guard of Indiana 
was conducted at Camp Sherman, Ohio, 
from June 20 to 23, at which 36 of the 
40 Infantry Officers and 174 noncom- 
missioned officers of the National Guard 
attended. 

It was a most successful camp and 





was of great benefit in a professional 
way to those who attended. 

The National Guard of the State is 
being reorganized along sound lines by 
Gen. Harry B. Smith, the Adjutant Gen- 
eral, who is himself a soldier of exper- 
ience and an Infantryman from the 
ground up. 

The organization of one of the In- 
fantry regiments allotted to the State 
has already been completed and has been 
Federally recognized and the second 
regiment is now in process of formation. 

We congratulate General Smith and 
Major Rich, the Inspector Instructor, 
on the good work they are doing. 

* * + 


Benefits of 
Training 


Universal Military 

I am heartily in favor of universal 
military training for the maturing young 
men of our land, for the reason that 
the object lesson taught us by the World 
War, has demonstrated the danger of 
unpreparedness; and also because the 
benefits of military training to our na- 
tion are too great to be longer ignored. 

It takes time to make a soldier; just 
as we found to our dismay that it 
takes time to turn out aeroplanes, not to 
mention a thousand other necessary mil- 
itary paraphernalia. Mr. Bryan’s re- 
ported statement of an army growing, 
like Jonah’s gourd, so to speak, over- 
night; by the waving of a wand, or by 
the touching of a patriotic push button, 
is, in the language of another and greater 
statesman, “an iridescent 
can’t be done. A statement made by 
Davy Crockett may well be appropriated 
in this connection, “trust in God but 
keep your powder dry.” 

The necessity of preparedness, being 
hardly susceptible of argument, I shall 
give a few of the benefits which are to 


dream.” It 
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be derived from universal military train- 
ing. 

1. It forces a youth to realize that 
his and 


he has come into 


own must 
shoulder a man’s responsibilities It 
makes him hold himself erect mentally, 
morally and physically. 


2. It teaches him to respect himself, 


the 
rights and needs of others and to respect 
authority. | 


to respect others and to consider 


have known rich young 


men who were pampered and spoiled 
at home and disrespectful to their home- 
folk; in army life, to develop great con- 
sideration and become 


for others, 


models of courtliness. | known 
youths from the slums to develop gen- 


teel 


have 
manners and a larger respect for 
law and order. 

3. It improves the general physique, 
by good food, regular hours of work, 
sleep and recreation, and by enforcing 
habits of personal hygiene and camp 
sanitation. I have known fat city youths 
of sedentary and luxurious habits to 
train down many pounds; and lean lank 
under-nourished country lads to put on 
as many pounds, all under the same re- 
gime of military discipline. Again, the 
advantages obtained in a thorough phy- 
sical examination ; weeding out the unfit, 
correcting defects (e.g., flat foot, bad 
teeth, etc.), warding off diseases by vac- 


cination small- 


(e.g., typoid fever, 
pox, etc.), prophylaxis against venereal 
diseases, etc., are too great to be over- 
estimated. 

4. It increases the moral tonus of the 
individual. Soldiers have notoriously 
gotten the credit of being universally 
immoral, but I venture to say that if the 
whole truth were known, or could be 
known, the samé number of youths in 
civil life would show a much greater 
amount of immorality. 


This in my 
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the 
absence of oversight and authority in 
the home; the lack of a daily enforced 
routine of work, play and sleep; the ab- 


opinion is due to several reasons: 


sence of opportunity for indulgence by 
soldiers in camp or in the field; the 
moral lessons taught by lecture and 
moving picture ; the instruction given in 
the value of prophylaxis and the penal- 
ties for failure to carry it out. 

The responsibility entailed in the 
wearing of a uniform gives a man the 
sense of office and obligation, and | am 
satisfied that this is felt by the majority 
who wear it. 

5. It gives the nation trained soldiers 
at a minimum cost, and avoids the ne- 
cessity of a large standing army. 

Tuomas D. Corteman, A.M., M.D., 
Lt. Col. M. R. C., Professor of Medicine 
in the University of Georgia. 

~ * * 


Chicago Business Men Endorse 
R. O. T. C. 


The 


adopted by the Chicago Association of 


following resolutions were 
Commerce. They are self explanatory 

Wuereas, The best interests of the 
United States and the development of 
a responsible citizenship thereof demand 
that a trained reserve of citizens, capa- 
ble of bearing arms, should be the 
foundation of the national defense, and 

Wuereas, The War Department un- 
der authority granted by Congress has 
organized in certain public institutions 
of learning, including the Chicago High 
Schools, courses of military training 
and instruction, which is known offi- 
cially as Junior Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps, which greatly tend to develop 
the physical well being as well as the 
morale and patriotism of our boys, and 

Wuereas, The Reserve Officers 


Training Corps unit in the High Schools 





Ground 
of Chicago is the largest of its kind in 
the United States, having a total enroll- 
ment of 5,300 boys fully uniformed and 
equipped according to the requirements 
of the War Department; be it 

Resolved, That the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce reaffirm its ap- 
proval of this plan of developing in 
the youth of the country an appreciation 
of the responsibilities and privileges of 
American citizenship, and unqualifiedly 
endorse the Chicago High Schools Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps. Be it 
further 

Resolved, That as a pledge of its sup- 
port in this great work The Chicago 
Association of Commerce will donate 
a suitable trophy to be competed for an- 
nually by the Chicago High Schools 
Reserve Officers Training Corps under 
conditions agreed to by the Superinten- 
dent of Schools, the Commanding Of- 
ficer of said Reserve Officers Training 
Corps and the Association’s Army and 
Navy Committee. Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the Secretary of War, 
the Chairman of the Committees on 
Military Affairs of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, the Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Chicago, The 
General, Sixth Corps 
Area, and the Commanding Officer of 
the High Reserve Officers 
Training Corps. 

Joseru R. Noe, 
President. 

Captain F. L. Beals, U. S. Army, 
retired, is in charge of the Chicago 
Public Schools Units of the R. O. T. C. 


* * * 


Commanding 


Schools 


The officer of the day was inspecting 
the sentinel on post Number 4. 
O. D. 


of fire?” 


—‘What would you do in case 
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Sentinel.—“Sir, | would yell.” 

O. D—“What would you yell?” 

Sentinel—“Cease firing.” 

o. &..@ 
Answers Illiterate Private 
He Eprror: 

In the April Issue of the INFANTRY 
Journat I read with great interest an 
article written by an illiterate private 
on discipline. I would like to say a few 
words on what I think of it. 

This soldier speaks about discipline. 
Did he ever think what this army would 
be without any discipline? I don’t think 
talk that 
of 


he did, otherwise he wouldn’t 
We all 


army we would have if there were no 


way. know what kind an 


discipline. 
cannot behave himself 


A soldier who 


goes to 
stricted to camp limits till he does know 


when he town should be re- 


how to behave. And you will always 
notice it practically the same man 
right along who is restricted. I have 
known men like that myself. It is the 
same thing over here in Germany. By 
the system in use in the AFG the men 
are divided into three classes. The men 
in the first conduct class have all the 
privileges they want, and why should- 
n't they? The second class has limited 
and the third class has 


privileges, no 


privileges whatsoever. You can notice 
that always the same men are in the 
third conduct class. Through good be- 
haviour they might get into the second 
class, but it won’t be very long before 
they are back in the third class again 

A man who cannot or will not behave 
should have an M.P. behind him and 
also a pass before he goes over the 
top in battle, as you never can tell what 
such a man is going to do 

This man says that the discipline has 
made a grouch out of him. Probably 
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know 


always did have the right to growl, if 


he doesn’t that a good soldier 


in the right place. I must say that | 
don't think very much of the man who 
wrote the above mentioned letter 

going 
my 


I am to give a little a 


‘ount of own army life. I am five 


years in the army now, without being 


court-martialed or restricted to camp 


Some people think if you 


don’t get 


court-martialed you are no soldier. Get- 
ting court-martialed and being convicted 


! 


, 
St a Dad as 


going to jail in civil 
life, 


id don’t 


want either one for 


AT] 


army 


me 
the 


conduct cl iss, 


the five years IT have been in 


have always been in the first 
and I am proud of it. | 
m having just as much liberty, if not 
than I had life 


it teaches some men how to keep 


more, in civil One 
thing, 


aes ; 
clean, how to wash their hands and face 


’ , . . : 
How o be real men Certainly. we 


) 


oldiers could have 
the 


spoil everything for the others 


a still better 
it wasn’t for poor soldiers 


Discipline doesn’t bother me a bit 
simply do what I am told, and that’s 


essary. Sure, if a man goes 

town, gets drunk and then tries to 
run the town, he 
We must have 


‘ouldn’t have 


hould be restricted 
discipline, otherwise 
an organized army 
os 
Sth U.S. Infantrs 
* * * 

Draft dodger Bergdoll will pay for hi 
pot of gold with a peck of trouble if hi 
ever sets foot on United States territor 


gain. 


A Comparison 
THe Eprror: 

On page 728 of the Congres 
Record for April 28, 1921, Mr. Anthony 
says that the pending Army Appropria- 


‘onal 
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tion Bill makes ample provisions for an 
army fully large enough to meet every 
requirement that confront this 
country ; provisions amply large for the 
purpose of maintaining peace and order, 
for defense, for training and to garrison 
our outlying possessions. Mr. Hull, on 
page 733, speaks to the same effect. 

New York City, with a population of 
5,621,151, has a police force of 11,000. 
The same proportion for the 110,000,000 
people of the country would require an 
army of 213,307. 

Chicago, with a population of 2,701,- 
705, has a police force of 9,000. The 
same proportion for the 110,000,000 
people of the country would require an 
army of 364,238. 

Does anybody maintain that peace 
and order are maintained in either city ; 
that property is protected ; that the laws 
are enforced? 


may 


Neither city has to provide for de- 

fense; neither has to train forces thou- 
sands times as large; neither has to pro- 
vide for a complete mobilization; nei- 
ther has to maintain garrisons all over 
the world. 
New York is 
about 1 to 511; for Chicago about 1 to 
3200; for an army of 168,000, as pro- 
posed, about 1 to 655. Even though the 
army’s proportion were increased to 
that of Chicago, then what is to be done 
about the additional duties ? 


The proport ion for 


Draw your own conclusions. 
A MEMBER. 
. &- 


A great many people may band to- 
gether and seize what they will, Even 
a few may succeed on a smaller scale. 
Jesse James and a few kindred spirits 
had considerable success by this method 
for atime. But theft, whether individ- 


val or collective, fails to repeal economic 
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laws, and no theory of government or 
industry can replace work. Wealth is 
not created by the touch of a wand. It 
must be produced, and in the produc- 
tion of wealth there is no substitute for 
sweat, 


* & @ 


Unclaimed Discharge Certificates 
and Unshipped Liberty Loan Bonds 
On October 15, 1920, there were in 

the files of the Finance Office, United 

States Army, Washington, D. C., or in 

the vaults of that office in the Treasury 

Department, the following: 

6,600 certificates of discharge, sent 
in by ex-service men in support of 
their claims for additional travel pay, 
arrears in pay, bonus, etc., 
lack of sufficient 
not be returned to 
cases checks in 


which 
through address 
them. In 
full settlement 
of the claims were attached to the dis- 
charge certificates. 

4,800 Liberty Loan bonds of the 
second, third, and fourth issues, sub- 
scribed for and fully paid for by of- 
ficers and enlisted men through the 
Army allotment system, which through 
lack of correct address could not be 
forwarded. 

The certificates were 
mailed out to the address given by the 
man at the time he sub- 
mitted his claim and were returned by 
the Post Office Department marked 
“Unable to locate addressee,” “Insuffi- 
cient address,” etc., and in every such 
case the emergency address of the ex- 
service man, as contained in his Service 
Record, was obtained from the office 
of the Adjutant General of the Army 
and a letter was forwarded to that ad- 
dress requesting that the proper 
address of the ex-service man be fur- 


could 
many 


discharge 


ex-service 
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nished; in the vast majority of cases 
these letters too were returned by the 
Post Office Department because the 
person addressed could not be located 
In like manner, the emergency ad- 
dress of the subscribers of the Liberty 
Loan bonds was obtained, a letter for- 
warded to the person named, and with 
the same general result. 
this 


cedure, lists of the owners of the dis- 


Following unsucessful pro- 


charge certificates and subscribers of 


the Liberty Loan bonds were prepared 
and furnished United States Senators 
and Members of 


Congress having 


newspaper affiliations, similar lists 
sent the American Red Cross Society 
and National Headquarters of various 
military organizations and_ societies. 
rhese lists were also published in the 
Hearst 


publications throughout the 


United States through the courtesy of 
Mr. A. E. 


rhe publication of these lists resulted 


Bryan, Managing Director. 


in the cleaning up of a few hundred 
cases. 
the 


discharge cer- 


In a final effort to reach ex- 


service men whose 
tificates were in the possession of the 
Finance Department, or whose Liberty 
Loan bonds were in the custody of 
that department, separate lists were 
prepared in the form of circulars 
which contained the following infor- 
mation : 
Unclaimed 


Discharge Certificates : 


1. Names; 2. Organization to which 
3. Serial 


4. Instructions as to how to 


assigned ; numbers where 
known; 
proceed to secure the return of the 
discharge certificate. 

Undelivered Liberty Loan Bonds: 
1. Names of subscribers; 2. Organi- 


zations to which assigned at time of 
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subscription; 3. Serial numbers where 
known; 4. 


proceed to secure the 


bonds. 


Instructions as to how to 


deliv ery ol the 


The instructions referred to were as 
follows: 
In the cases of discharge certificates 


l. Full : 


name; 2. Rank, organization, 
and date of discharge; 
number; 4. Date of 
Date of 


Present address; 7 


station at 
3. Army serial 
enlistment; 5. discharge; 6 
Address to which 
discharge certificate should be mailed ; 
8. Signature of owner in his 
Address to 


request for delivery of discharge ce! 


own 
handwriting; 9. which 
tificate should be forwarded. 

In the cases of Liberty Loan bonds: 
1. Full name; 2. Rank, organization, 


and station at time of subscription; 
3. Army serial number; 4. What issuc 
of bonds; 5. Amount subscribed for ; 
6. Date 


completed ; 7. 


which 
Date of commission ot 

Date of 
9. Statement as to whether subscriber 
had final 
upon discharge; 10. Present address ; 
11. Address to 
be shipped ; 12. Signature of subscriber 
\ddress 
to which request for delivery of bonds 
should be forwarded. 


upon payments were 


enlistment; 8. discharge ; 


received refund with pay 


which bonds should 


in his own handwriting; 13 


The foregoing instructions were con 
sidered necessary in order to properly 
identify the owner of the discharge 
certificate or subscriber of the bonds 
There were 15,000 copies of these 
the 
Senators, 


circulars distributed through 
medium of United States 
Members of Congress, the American 
Red Cross Society, the General Re- 
cruiting Service of the Army, National, 


State and Post Headquarters of : all 
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military organizations and societies, 
the Adjutants General of the National 
Guard of the several States, and alli 
other channels were utilized that prom- 
ised results. 

The unclaimed discharge certificates 
were reduced in this manner by 1,100, 
leaving 5,500 still on the 


Of 


the files, 
owners of which cannot be located. 
the 5,500 discharge certificates men 
tioned, 3,000 have checks attached in 
full 
involve. 

The unshipped Liberty Loan bon:s 
were reduced by 1,800, leaving 3,000 
still in the vaults, the subscribers of 
The 
value of the 3,000 bonds mentioned is 
more than $250,000, with accrued in- 
1918 (2d issue), 


settlement of the claims they 


which cannot be located. par 


terest from May 15, 


September 15, 1918 (3d issue), and 
\pril 15, 1919 (4th issue). 

The Finance Department of the 
\rmy has made every endeavor to 


locate the owners of the discharge 
certificates and the subscribers of the 
The problem is a most puzzling 
difficult of 
While the number of bonds and dis- 


bonds. 


one and most solution. 


charge certificates affected is 
large, it is really but a small proportion 
of the hundreds of thousands of bonds 
and discharge certificates of which they 


form a part. 


very 


[Should any of our readers hear of 
a soldier or ex-soldier complaining 
about the loss of his discharge cer- 
tificate or his failure to get the Liberty 
bonds that he bought and paid for 
he should be advised to write to the 
Chief of Finance, U. S. Army, Wash 
ington, D. C. It is probable that if the 
cpmplaint is genuine, the soldier will 


find the missing documents on file in 
General Lord’s office.—Editor’s Note. ] 


*_ * © 


Statistics show that 734,139 aliens be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 31 deliberately 
refused to serve the United States in the 
war. However, only 1,745 aliens with- 
drew their first papers in order to claim 
exemption. 

oo 


Rolling Kitchen Recommended for 

Infantry 

The Board has recom- 
mended adoption of the Taylor Rolling 
Kitchen No. 31 as standard for In- 
fantry service, after giving it a ten-day 
field test at Camp Benning, Ga., with 
the Liberty and the Magor kitchens. 
During the test many miles of territory 
were traversed, which included the ford- 
ing of streams and traveling over the 
open field. Designed for cooking a suf- 
ficient quantity of food for 250 men, it 
requires four animals for transporta- 
tion, or the horse-drawn equipment may 
be replaced with a drawbar to permit of 
trailing behind a motor truck. The 
kitchen is mounted on a four-wheel rub- 
ber-tired chassis, with leaf springs on 
the rear axle which supports the steel 
coal, wood or oil-burning range. Sus- 
pended from a bar of steel extended 
ever the range is a hand-power hoist 
which may be used to lift the six 12- 
gallon boilers out of the fire holes. The 
oven is located nearly over the front 
axle, a few feet in front of the principal 
range. A canvas cover, supported by 
bows, is provided, that may be used 
or removed as desired. This kitchen 
is a development of the Eclipse Stove 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio, and has been 
found by the board to be generally the 
most satisfactory of all rolling kitchens 


Infantry 





that have been used by the Infantry in 
and since the war. 
to its adoption as standard has not yet 
been reported by the War Department. 


Definite decision as 


* * * 


The man who fails is not the man who 
has no gifts, no chance, no pull, no en- 
couragement, no training; it is the man 
who quits. Next time you feel down and 

ut, remember that nobody fails but th 


ian who quits. 


The Best Letter 


You may write a thousand letters 


the maiden you adore, 
letter 


more and more. 


\nd declare in every that you 
love het 

You may praise her grace and beauty 
in a thousand glowing lines 

And compare her eyes of azure to the 
brightest star that shines 
you had the pen of Byron you could 
use it every day, 

ln composing written worship to yout 
sweetheart far away. 

But the letter far more welcome to an 
older, gentler breast, 

is the letter to your mother from the 
boy she loves the best. 

She will read it very often when the 
lights are soft and low, 

Sitting in the same old corner where 
she held you long ago, 

And regardless of its diction or its spell- 
ing or its style, 

And altho its composition would pro- 
voke a critic’s smile, 

In her fond and trembling fingers it 
becomes a work of art, 

Stained by tears of joy and sadness as 
she hugs it to her heart. 

Yes, the letter of all letters, look wher- 
ever you may roam 
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is Lhe letter to your mother irom 


UUy aWay lroli home 
VILLIAM 1 INIKA, 


in U.o. Army Kecrutiimng ews. 


+ * + 


yeu eu 


after u, sticks to u and won't let go 


Luck gyuoes to the who gvcs 


* * * 
The New Jersey Bonu« 

Che State of New Jers 
i bonus to tl World 


of that State 


the 


, 
vho entere 


military or naval 
the date of March 25, 
ber 11, 1918 
The necessary appli 
instruction for making 
obtained from the Soldiet 
mission, Trenton. N. ] 
* * + 
The dusky rior stuck 
om the dugout entrance at 11 
the 11th and hailed a whit 
“Hox 
nanded. 
n wou 
“War's over frmi 
on out.” 
“Nossuh,” an 
decidedly. “ Ain 
finds out which side 2 
* 
The First-Aid Packet to be Modified 
The first-aid packet adopted for us 
in the Army has fulfilled a most us¢ 
purpose during peace and war. As now 


constituted the essential material con 


sists of two packages of sterile gauze 
with bandages and safety pins attached 
The packages are paper wrapped and 
the whole included within a hermeticall 
sealed metal container. A metal strip 
ealing the container has attached a ring 


in which the finger is looped when the 
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tin is opened. ‘The first-aid packet when 
enclosed in its canvas pouch and sus- 
pended from the belt is a part of the 
individual equipment of all officers and 
enlisted men prepared for field service. 
This packet, however, has always had 
the important mission in peace of sup- 
plying quickly a temporary sterile dress- 
ing for the many small emergencies that 
occur in the everyday life of troops in 
garrison. 

During the recent emergency, great 
uumbers of these packets and pouches 
were produced and issued to the Army 
for use in both the Zone of Interior 
As a 
result of this wide usage a considerable 
number of 


and the Theater of Operatons. 


weaknesses were found in 
the packet and its contents, and efforts 
are now being directed toward the im- 
provement of this unit of equipment. 

The metal container has been found 
to be satisfactory, but if a waterproof 
cement can be made applicable to a 
composition fiber container such fiber 
will be considered in the development. 
The amount of strength required to 
open the packet is a real consideration 
to the wounded soldier on the battle- 
field, and it would be an advantage if 
the present method of opening could 
be made less difficult. The container 
has heretofore fitted too closely in its 
pouch and many packets are ruined by 
the ripping of the cover when the packet 
is being withdrawn with the finger ring. 
This difficulty is partly obviated when 
the packet is placed ring down in the 
pouch, but the tight fit of the pouch, 
which is increased when the material 
is wet, still remains. 

The pouch, therefore, is not without 
its faults, and it is the intent to remedy 
these. The material of which it is con- 
structed is too light, and hereafter it 


will be made of woven fabric fitted with 
more up-to-date clasps. Attached to the 
belt the first-aid packet and pouch have 
been carried in such a way that the long 
dimension has been horizontal to the 
long axis of the belt. This method 
consumes unnecessary space, and an im- 
provement will be that of suspending 
this equipment perpendicularly, as is 
done with the catridge clip container. 
The contents of the packet have not 
been found altogether satisfactory, for 
the reason that little 
sterile material for any but very small 
wounds. During the World War there 
were issued individual dressing packets 
of several sizes in addition to the first 
aid packet. It is hoped that by increas- 
ing the amount of material contained in 
the latter and compromising on one of 
the former we may determine upon two 
individual dressing units. 


it contains too 


The smaller 
of these will be the first-aid packet when 
enclosed in metal and a small individual 
dressing when linen-wrapped as here- 
tofore. The larger of the new forms 
will be more generous in its contents as 
to quantity and variety. 

It is possible that such a consideration 
will force an increase in the size of the 
metal container and pouch, but an effort 
will be made to preclude this by com- 
pressing the contents into the tin. There 
is naturally a limit to such possibilities, 
however, since Over-compression results 
in a fiber rupture and is to be con- 
demned. 

The development of this unit of in- 
dividual equipment is a pressing need 
at the present time, since all arms and 
services are pushing forward in all haste 
on the improvement and modification of 
their respective equipments for officers 
and enlisted men.—The Military Sur- 
geon. 








Changes in Uniform Regulations 

Recent changes in Army uniform reg- 
ulations embrace the following: 

For the new sections organized in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps having no 
corresponding branch in the Army, the 
collar insignia will be the coat of arms 
of the United States within a ring, the 
same as worn by unassigned officers of 
the National Army in the World War. 

The wound and service chevrons will 
be worn only on the woolen service coat. 
It is eliminated from all cotton goods 
because of the impossibility of satis- 
It is taken off the 
uniform overcoat because of the diffi- 
culty in superimposing it upon the rank 
mark of officers, and also because it is 
contrary to custom to wear anything 
approximating a decoration upon the 
overcoat. 

Reserve officers on active duty and 
officers of the National Guard in field 
service will wear the letters in bronze 
“U.S.” on the collar without any super- 
imposing letters, excepting “when on 
duty for the purpose of receiving train- 
ing or instruction.” 

Hereafter officers of Coast Artillery 
batteries making high scores in target 
practice will wear the “badge for ex- 
cellence in target practice.” Heretofore 
only enlisted men were allowed to wear 
this badge. 

The regular officers’ saber is to be 
worn on duty under arms by all officers, 
except in the field. In the field Cavalry 
officers will carry the regular service 
saber; other officers no saber. When 
mounted the saber will always be carried 
in the saber carrier on the near side of 
the saddle. 

Officers on court-martial duty will 


factory washing. 


not wear side arms. 
Officers of all grades will hereafter 
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be issued saddles and when on duty only 
two models will be authorized—the 
1917 model and the French officers’ field 
saddle. 

olive drab cuffs 


Hereafter may be 


uniform until 
the Regulations 
permitted wearing only white cuffs 
Attention is called to the that 
chains on spur straps are not permitted, 


with the service 


retreat. 


worn 


Heretofore 


fact 


neither is the leather protective piece 


over the instep. The Regulations pro- 


vide that “spur straps are to consist of 
an upper and a lower strap only, each 
to be of russet leather.” 

A change in the World War divisional 
and corps insignia which is worn on the 
breast as a badge has been authorized 
The size of the badge has been increased 
from one-half inch to three-quarters 
inch, due to the difficulties encountered 
in manufacturing the smaller size 


* * * 


Cavalry Board Reports on Leather 

Preservation 

After exhaustive study and experi- 
mentation, the Cavalry Board has con- 
cluded that it is impracticable to com- 
bine both cleansing and preservative 
properties in a single preparation for 
the care of cavalry leather equipment 
The 


soap, 


suggestion of combining castile 


saddle soap and neat’s-foot oil 
into one was submitted, and with ref- 
erence to the matter in its report to the 
Chief of Cavalry, the board discusses 
the properties of these substances: Cas- 
tile soap is a powerful cleanser since it 
frequently contains excess of free alkali 
which helps to remove oil, sweat and 
dirt, but it has no tendency to soften 
or preserve leather. Saddle soap has no 
free alkali and is only mildly cleansing 
but contains uncombined fatty substance 
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available for softening and preserving. 
Neat’s-foot has no cleansing properties 
hut softens and preserves leather. The 
logical employment of the three is dis- 
cussed. Leather equipment when first 
received is usually clean but stiff, hard 
It should be lightly oiled at 
once. The mild cleansing and preserv- 
ing properties of saddle soap will keep 


and dry. 


it in good condition for several weeks. 
(hereafter, from time to time, partic- 
ularly after equipment has been exposed 
to rain and mud or excessive sweat, all 
surface dirt should be entirely removed 
by thorough washing with castile soap, 
then partially dried in the shade and 
lightly coated with neat’s-foot oil. The 
normal use of saddle soap is then re- 
a thorough cleansing is 
again necessary. The method of com- 
bining the three substances in one is not 
regarded as advantageous since the spe- 
cial properties of each are reduced 


sumed until 


through combination. 


* * * 
Distributing Victory Medals 

The distribution of the Victory Med- 
als in the Seattle, Washington, District 
is meeting with great success, accord- 
ing to the reports of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Oliver H. Dockery, Infantry, who 
is in charge of the work. 

More than 18,000 medals have been 
issued in the district alone. It is ex- 
pected that the work will be completed 
by the middle of August. 


* * * 


Truck Overloading Injures Highways 
The following article from the Sci- 
entific American will prove of interest 
to officers of the Army: 
“Truck overloading is disastrous to 
both the vehicle and the highway. If 
its results were confined to the truck, 


it might be well to let each individual 
learn for himself that it does not pay. 
jut, unfortunately, overloading is one 
of the principal causes of road wear. A 
motor truck designed to carry a certain 
tonnage is constructed throughout, in- 
cluding width of tires and safety fac- 
tors, to handle just its rated load. Any 
considerable overload gives more than 
the standard 800 pounds per inch of 
tire width and concentrates the load on 
this small point of contact. Further- 
more, the overload is not distributed on 
all four wheels, but rests entirely on the 
rear axle which further concentrates the 
load. Overloading does not materially 
cut down the speed and the result is 
that a higher rate of speed is maintained 
than should be given to the load, even 
though properly supported by adequate 
tire width. It has been extremely no- 
ticeable in sections where the use of 
large capacity trucks is discouraged that 
there is a strong tendency to overload 
small trucks. This is only natural, since 
the demand for motor hauling service 
remains the same and practically none 
can be diverted to other channels 
When the smaller vehicle is overloaded, 
its effect on the road is tremendously 
magnified because its springs fail to 
function properly and the narrow bear- 
ing surfaces of its tires concentrate the 
impact forces so that they are greater 
than the road is capable of withstand- 
ing. There is economy both as to road 
wear and as to truck operating costs 
in big unit loads, but not when they 
are carried on vehicles too small to 
handle them.” 


* * * 

The Queen of Battles 
The following is from the Editorial 
Comment in the Journal of the U. S. 
Artillery. It shows the high esteem of 
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the Infantry held by the French at a 
time when their armies were struggling 
for existence. It further indicates the 
trend of thought of our sister service 
towards the Infantry. 


lt was a beautiful day in June last 
year in the Marne valley. A French 
Division was giving a demonstration of 
the attack of a strong point. All arms 
were there, Infantry, Artillery, Tanks, 
Machine Guns, Engineers, and Air- 
planes. The French officer who ex- 
plained the problem and described its 
progress had great difficulty in making 
himself clear in English. At times he 
would say: “She is checked,” or “She 
advances,” and his hearers wondered 
for a time who “She” was. “She” 
seemed to be the heart and soul of the 
whole problem. He spoke of her so 
anxiously, so reverently and with such 
assurance that eventually his hearers 
understood. 

“She” was the thin Infantry line of 
attack. When “She” was checked the 
planes, without delay, must find out 
why and where, and the artillery and 
tanks must throw all their strength 
against the thing that checked her. 

This simple and complete acceptance 
of their part by the auxiliaries was the 
best lesson of the day’s work. ‘There 
was no question, no hesitancy, no doubt 
of their relation to the Infantry. It 
was not simply doctrine; it was a rule of 
action; they knew it; it governed all 
their movement and their thoughts. The 
Infantry accepted it as their due. To 
the division engaged in the demonstra- 
tion all this was obvious, but not so to all 
the American officers who were watch- 
ing, perhaps for the first time, a com- 
bined action of all arms. 

Doubtless all of them had been taught 
that all other arms exist as aids to the 
Infantry, but they were not imbued 
with this doctrine or prepared to shape 
all their actions and lay down their lives 
in accord with it. Many Artillerymen 
still announce that they conquer in order 
that the Infantry may c-cupy. It was 
not long ago that we were being told 


that gas or tanks or airplanes or ships, 
or even food, would win the war. 

This last war and every other war 
of any magnitude was not won until 
the Infantry, assisted by all of its 
many aids, had imposed its will on the 
enemy's infantry. Let us not forget 
this. Let us never be led astray by 
false prophets or men who, immersed 
in the study of their own arm, forget 
this fundamental fact of war. If you 
belong to an auxiliary arm you must 
subordinate your training, your or- 
ganization, and your thoughts to the 
needs of the Infantry. Only by suc! 
a policy can you hope to be of ade 
quate use to the arm for whom you 
exist. 

This proper relation of all arms to 
the Infantry goes much further in its 
application than to Divisions, 
and the Army. It extends throughout 
all our means and organization for 
carrying on war. We have said that 
the decision is only reached by Infan 
try action. This is true in any case 
A Naval engagement simply decides 
upon whose soil the final battle will 
be fought. A harbor defense action 
will in the end 
whether the /nfanitry of the enemy will 
land conveniently in a sheltered port 
at his pleasure, or be forced to com 
ashore on the beach to the great ad 
vantage of our Infantry lf we gai 
control of the sea we will invade thx 
enemy to secure a decision with ou! 
Infantry, and ali arms, as aids, will 
accompany it. if we lose control 


{ OTps, 


simply determin 


the sea we will be invaded, and a 
arms, as aid to the Infantry, will take 
part in the struggle with the invading 
force. In either event there is no arm 
no soldier, no camp follower who do 
not owe his allegiance and the subor 
dination of his spirit to the arm for 
whose aid he is created 

Heretofore the elements of our de- 
fense have been scattered in times of 
peace in small detachments from Port 
land, Maine, to Tientsin, China. They 
have been controlled through Admin 
istrative Departments which have little 
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or no relation to our problems of de- 
fense. Their peacetime organization 
and training should be such as 
will make real their very simple and 
direct relation to the Infantry—just 
as war makes it real. In this lies the 
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ization would be the brotherhood and 
the understanding of each other’s 
problems that would surely come from 
daily contact in common service. In 
no other way can the auxiliary arms 
hope to appreciate the needs of the In 


true reason for the divisional and  fantry and train to meet them. In no 
corps organization to be maintained other way can the Infantry realize the 
in peace as well as in war. We all power or appreciate the limitations of 
recognize the great necessity for its aids. This union will result in 


“Teamwork” in war. We have taught 
it in our schools, we have preached 
it in our regulations—yet we have 
never recognized it in our peace or- 
ganization, and we can not have it ex- 
cept as a result of such recognition. 
With all the elements of the national 
defense organized in army corps and 
trained as aids and not as little inde- 
pendent units, their true relations to 


more than common doctrine; it will 

result in a common understanding, a 

common purpose, and better 

common action—which is 
. - s 


yet a a 
teamwork 


Second Division Machine Gun Firing 

The following tabulation shows the 
results attained by the Machine-gun 
Companies of the Second Division at 


the whole would be a matter of dis- 
cipline and training, and not a matter 
of doctrine to be appreciated only after 


Camp Travis. The companies were as- 


sembled for their season’s practice in a 


the emergency comes. Not the least Divisional Machine-gun Training Cen 
of the many advantages of such organ-_ ter. 
| Per 
. . | . | : : e en 
No. Firing | E.R. S. S. | M. M. qualified 
| | 
lst Infantry: | | 
Ga. “D" 78 25 10 20 70.5 
CK. 75 21 21 19 81.3 
Co. “M”" | 81 21 8 | 28 | 70.4 
| 234 67 9 | 67 14.0 
9th Infant? | | ‘ 
Behe tig 101 9 17 40 65.3 
Co. “H” 94 19 19 31 73.4 
Co. “M” | 81 10 14 41 | 80.2 
276 38 50 112 72.9 
20th Infantry: “ 
hes ig 76 5 21 20 60.5 
Ce, “me” 69 if 14 27 73.9 
Co. “M”" 64 13 15 23 19.7 
sina cea cael oak Stiinta 
209 28 | 50 70 71.36 
23d Infantry: | 7 
© Shae © hl 92 21 19 30 76.1 
Co. “H” 85 | 6 2 22 35.3 
Co. “M” 39 6 | 19 | 31 37 97.7 
266 | 46 52 89 69.7 
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General Harbord’s report of the firing 
is as follows: 

These companies are made up of ap- 
proximately 85 per cent recruits who 
enlisted during the winter of 1920-1921. 
They were assembled in a Divisional 
Machine-gun Center and given a six 
weeks’ intensive course of instruction, 
followed by the prescribed course of 
instruction and record firing. The per- 
centage of men who qualified as marks- 
man or better indicates the importance 
of assembling machine-gun units for 
technical instruction, and for this rea- 
son the record is furnished. 


SUMMARY 
Total Firing 
Experts 


Percentage of officers and enlisted 
men firing who qualified as Marksman 
or better: 71.9 per cent. 

* * * 
Get-together Meeting at Moline, 

Illinois 
Tue Eprror: 

In the interest of the Citizens’ Train- 
ing Camps, to be held this summer, a 
successful held at the 
Moline Chamber of Commerce Rooms 
on Friday, June 10.. Brig. Gen. Eli A. 
Helmick, of the Sixth Corps Area, made 
a straightforward, sensible address that 
appealed very strongly to the practical- 
minded business men present. 

In these days when our Congress 
seems intent upon whittling our national 
defenses down to the vanishing point 
perhaps it will not be out of place to 
tell how we brought this meeting about, 


luncheon was 


Ground g9 


in the hope that more activities of this 
sort may take place in the future, that 


these activities, in turn, may result in 


giving our boys some preparation that 
will give them a decent fighting chance 
in the next war, which present legisla- 
tive tendencies in the United States are 
inevitably promoting l Say 1m vitab] 
because no great, wealthy nation in all 
of history has ever yet avoided aggres 
sion from its poorer neighbors by 
neglecting its national defenses 

The idea of the get-together meeting 
occurred to me after reading a commu- 
nication from the Headquarters of the 
Sixth Corps Area in regard to the Citi 
held at 
Camp Grant and elsewhere this summer 


zens’ Training Camps, to be 


Immediately I got in touch with M1 
Stephen P. Albrecht, president of the 
Moline Kiwanis Club, who showed an 
exceptionally fine spirit in the matter, 
and by his support made possible much 
of the later success. The same generou 
support was accorded by Mayor Charles 
P, Skinner, of Moline. 

After presenting the the 
Kiwanis Club, at one of their regulat 


matter to 


meetings, | was appointed chairman of 
a committee to promote the get-together 
with Mr. Albrecht, Mayor 


Skinner, and Capt. Leo Dolkart, of the 


meeting, 


Reserve, as the other mem- 
After 


decided the best way to get out a crowd 


Engineers’ 


bers. discussion the committee 


of representative business men during 
the warm weather would be to hold a 
noon-day luncheon, to which the lead- 
ing civic organizations would be in- 
vited in a body. This was done. 

The Kiwanis Club gave over one of 
occasion, 


while the Moline Ad Club omitted its 


its regular meetings to the 


regular meeting on Thursday to join 
us, and at the same time the Rotary 
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Club of Moline agreed to be present 
in a body. In addition lists were ob- 
tained of former officers of the com- 


munity and a special invitation was 
Each mem- 
Kiwanis Club also took it 


upon himself to dispose of three tickets 


sent to each one of them 
ber of the 
to the luncheon to members of the 
\merican Legion, of the Spanish War 
the G. A. others 
thought to be especially interested. 
Moline is different 


Veterans, R., and 


not much from 
any other community in regard to its 
indifference and apathy towards things 
military, but the point is that by or- 
ganizing our meeting as we did and by 
getting suitable publicity in the local 
and the 


Moline Dispatch generously gave us 


press—the Davenport Times 


four or five news stories each on dif- 
ferent dates, regarding our plans and 
results—by these means we success- 
fully organized a meeting of leading 
business men, and stirred up the inter- 
est of a number of applicants for the 
camp. Finally at the meeting itself 
real enthusiasm was aroused by Gen- 
eral Helmick’s presentation of the need 
and benefit to be derived from these 
camps. 

But this is not quite all. Mr. Al- 
brecht is making an effort to interest 
other Kiwanis Clubs all over the coun- 
try in the C.M. T.C. Captain Dolkart 
has opened a recruiting office in his 
store, and is making arrangements for 
an interesting window display of mili- 
tary objects. In addition, as a result 
of General Helmick’s personal 
sionary work after the luncheon, we 
are planning to organize, if possible, a 
local unit of the R. O. T. C. in the 
Moline High School. 

Some of us here in Moline feel that 
Congress will, in the future, be a little 


mis- 


wore liberal in the matter of adequate 
national defenses if the trick that we 
turned here could be repeated oiten 
enough in all communities, 
jJoun b. PENNiston, 
Capi., inf., &. Cc. 


y- es 
The Infantry Team Fun« 

The Infantry Team Fund grows 
upace. From all over the service con- 


tributions are coming in. Arrangements 
have been made for turning over this 
fund to Major Ramee, Captain of the 
team, for the use of the team. The fol- 
lowing additional contributions are ac- 
knowledged. 

Previously acknowledged 
Nineteenth Infantry :* 


. .£$695.82 


|. Pepe 11.00 
SR ia ié wees kha ee c'ew 17.50 
Headquarters Co. .......... 4.20 
Be MAG Sbbed sce ccoe 3.20 


Hq. Co., ist Be... 75 


Hq. Co., 2nd Bn. ....... 1.00 
Ne” EP i 4.50 
CE OE acc qaum<<darene 5.00 
Cy, OP 5h s ccb ns ou cells 9.20 
oe, Bee error Te 1.00 
CPN tld du dau 14.74 
oO ae 4.60 
LE IE a inc sWidy ae came 2.00 
CEN BG o's.ebcdeecectes 3.80 
2 eer eee 4.20 
CORE. BE 8 0:6 019+ Keen 2.15 


Headquarters Fort Benjamin Harrison: 
| ) 


Maj. R. W. Ashbrook, 40th 


SUMMING Nc ndivesntne> ches 1.00 
Maj. C. S. Thompson, Infan- 

try (General Staff) ...... 1.00 
Maj. T. C. Spencer, Signal 

et rt ee ee 1.00 
Maj. Ira Longanecker, Air 

Peer ee rere 1.00 
Capt. P. M. Ellis, 40th In- 

ea ee Or ‘eee 2! 


Capt. Samuel C. Payne, 40t 


*The contribution of Company I, 19th 
Infantry, of $12.65 was acknowledged in 
the June JouRNAL. 
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Infantry 
Ist Lt. Harvey 
2nd Infantry 
Ist Lt. Chester 
40th Infantry 
Ist Lt. Milton A 
Infantry 
Eighth Infantry: 
Col. W. T. Bates re 
Le Ce A. ML Hoell........ 
Capt. J. N. Dalton.. 
Capt. W. M. Stewart. . 
Ist Lt. C. M. Avery..... 
Ist Lt. J. W. Middleton 
Capt. F. S. Doll 
Capt. F. S. B. Cauthorn 
Capt. T. B. Steele 
Ist Lt. J. M. Glasgow 
Capt. A. B. O'Connell 


Hill, 40th 


Capt. W. A. Mack 
Capt. C. M. Ankcorn 
ist Lt. R. T. Foster 
Maj. F. B. Mz 

lst Lt. E. T. Cobb 
Ist Lt. R. B. Gayle 


Capt. W. R. Graham. 

Capt. K. B. Gunn 

Capt. W. G. Hilliard 

Capt. J. A. McKenna....... 
Ist Lt. J. H. Payne 

Capt. J. L. Pierce 

Capt. O. G. Stevens......... 
Ist Lt. T. C. Thorson 


Ist Lt. H. 
Capt. Wm. 
Capt. W. C. Armstrong 
Capt. L. S. Stickney 
Ist Lt. W. J. Muller 
Capt. M. L. Howard 
Ist Lt. E. J. Bond 
Capt. N. C. Johnson 
Capt. W. D. McMillin 
Ist Lt. G. B. Barth 
Warrant Officer R. J. Meskill 
Maj. R. O. Barton 
Capt. Edward J. Gorman.... 
Lieut. Paul B. Malone 
Company B 
Company C 
Service Company 
First Brigade (A.F.G.): 
Maj. C. P. Titus 


NESRRSSSSESSSSSSSsssessssssessses: 


N 
> 


Capt. H. W. H. Reinburg 

Twenty-Fourth Infantry 
Col. John B. Schoeffe! 
Maj. A. Hardman 
Capt. H. W. Mason 
Capt. C. H. Newell. 
Capt. E. G. Herlihy 
Capt. B. G. Kirk.... 
Ist Lt. J. L. Denny.. 
Maj. S. L. Weld.. 
Capt. E. C. Callahan 
Capt. R. S. Fisher. . 
Capt. W. B. White. 
Maj. J. L. Miller... 
Capt. 1. W. Crawford 
Company B 
Howitzer Company 
Company L ..... 
Company M 

Seventh Infantry : 
Col. O. B. Rosenbaum. 
Capt. W. L. Mays.. 
Chaplain E. A. Huset 
Capt. Harry D. Ayres.. 
Capt. C. A. Lundy 
Capt. C. A. Robinson... 
Maj. Sidney Erickson. . 
Lieut. J. H. Warren 
Maj. W. A. Chapman. . 
Capt. Robert L. Peyton... 
Maj. John F. Rhett 

Capt. W. F. Dalton. . 

Lt. Col. W. R. Standifor 

Maj. Ralph Dickinson 

Col. Tenny |! 

Lt. Col. W. P re 

Lt. Col. G. A. Weiser.... 

Fifty-Eighth Infantry: 
Col. P. H. Mullay .. 
Lt. Col 
Maj. T. R. McCarron. 
Capt. Alex. McGee 
Capt. J. B. Rogers... 
Capt. B. W. Foote.. 
Capt. J. E. Hull.. 
Capt. A W. McCormick 
Capt. T. E. Roderick. . 
Capt. B. B. Bain 
Capt. C. B. Spicer...... 
Capt. J. H. Rodman. . 
Capt. Paul T. Baker... 


BOM a 6.008 a 


A. W. Bradbury. . 


9] 
1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
8.50 
310 
1.80 
441 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
5.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


$982.51 








Editorial 


Military Training un-American 

As a rule, it is a waste of time and 
energy to reply to statements based on 
ignorance and flavored with prejudice. 
However, there are occasions when such 
statements cannot in justice be permitted 
to go unchallenged. 

Such is the case with a contributor to 
the December number of the Pittsburgh 
School Bulletin, who signs himself 
among other things as the Pacific Coast 
Director of the American Peace So- 
ciety and who finds fault with the intro- 
duction of military training in our 
schools. 

By means of a series of extract quo- 
tations, he arraigns military training in 
schools on a number of counts and con- 
cludes with the sweeping assertion that 
ii is both undemocratic and un- 
American. 

Specifically, he asserts that the edu- 
cational value of military training is 
practically nil and should not, therefore, 
be permitted to replace other subjects of 
study; that it applies to only a part of 
the students—the boys; that it develops 
blind, unreasoning obedience and creates 
mere imitators and automatons; that 
it tends to establish the principle of 
might over right; that it fosters suspi- 
cion and distrust of other nations; that 
the discipline of military training leads 
to lying and deception on the part of 
the boys; that there is a grave moral 
danger in familiarizing our youth with 
the use of firearms; and, finally, that 
the Golden Rule and cooperation must 
replace the law of hate and martial con- 
flict. 

Any one of the above charges, if true, 


would constitute a grave indictment of 
those who are endeavoring to introduce 
modifed military training and instruc- 
tion in our schools. Fortunately not one 
of them will bear the light of analysis, 
for while each of them may sound plaus- 
ible and each may be construed so as 
to appear plausible, the chief purpose 
they serve is to disclose an elementary 
ignorance on the part of the author with 
regard to the history and purpose of 
military training, 

Military training is essentially in- 
struction in the gospel of service. Its 
primary purpose is to teach the value 
of teamwork, the necessity for the co- 
ordination of individual effort, and un- 
selfish devotion to the common good. 
Education is designed to fit the future 
citizens for useful lives, and a useful life 
is inseparably linked with the good of 
the nation. Anything that contributes 
to the citizen’s usefulness to the nation 
is education in the broadest and most 
valuable sense. It is true that military 
training contributes little or nothing 
in the way of book learning, but what 
it does contribute in the way of physical 
well-being, confidence, and an under- 
standing of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship is more than enough 
to make up for the loss in book learning 
that is entailed by its substitution. Col- 
leges throughout the country are enough 
alive to the benefits of military training 
to incorporate it in their courses and 
give it due weight in the conferring of 
degrees. 

We need go no further than the his- 
tory of our own country to demonstrate 
the democracy of military training. Mil- 





itary prowess won this country and 
established it as the world’s stronghold 
of democracy. Military prowess made 
it possible to extend the borders of de- 
Mili- 
lary prowess preserved the integrity of 
this stronghold when it was threatened. 


mocracy to their present limits. 


Military prowess carried freedom and 
democracy to Cuba and to the Philip 
pines. In a word, military prowess has 
made democracy possible and has estab- 
lished and maintained the United States 
as a democratic nation. Military prow- 
ess proceeds from military training. 

The trouble with the pacifist critic of 
military training is that he does not 
analyze the causes of war. Because the 
soldier is the agent for carrying on war, 
he pretends to blame the soldier for war. 
As a mater of fact, every intelligent 
man knows that commercial interests 
are at the bottom of every war; that 
political interests are responsible for 
making war; and that the only end of 
the military establishment is to put an 
end to war as expeditiously as possible. 
In a word, the soldier is merely a pawn 
in the game played by commerce and 
politics. The philosophy of military 
training is simple in the extreme. As 
long as commercial and political inter- 
ests continue to create conditions that 
make for war, so long will common 
sense dictate the advisability of main- 
taining an agency to make war as 
little expensive as possible. 
who has no trouble with his neighbors 
never needs the services of a lawyer. 
On the other hand, the man who ha- 
bitually carries a chip on his shoulder 
will have frequent need for a lawyer 
and if he is wise he will retain a good 
one. Otherwise, he takes a long chance 
on paying the costs. 

As we said in the beginning, it is 


The man 
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~? 


usually a waste of time and effort to 
reply to statements based on ignorance 
and prejudice. It would be in this case 
if it were not for one thing. The state 
ments in question were made in a school 
publication, presumably for the infor- 
mation of school authorities and school 
The 


for 


boys. latter are a fertile 
held the School 


boys are given to ideals and anything 


most 


propagandist 


that savors of idealism is accepted by 
them as truth. Moreover, having no 
means of differentiating between truth 
and untruths, they accept what they are 
told. y infected 
with false ideas, there should be no 


If they are deliberately 


surprise if they grow up to be citize: 
with false conceptions of their duties to 
the country. 

We do a lot of 
without 
means. 


Uking patriotism 


t 
apparently knowing 
A little study 
is enlightening. 


what it 
of the word itself 
It is made up of two 
parts, the word patriot and the ending 
ism. The latter means the spirit of. 
In other words, patriotism means the 
spirit of the patriot. Going into the 
definition of the word patriot, we find 
that it is derived from patria, meaning 
the fatherland. A patriot is, therefore, 
a member of the fatherland. Further 
more, the word comes down to us from 
a time when it meant something to be 
a patriot. Fatherlands in those day 
were in constant danger of enslaving at 
the hands of others. Liberty was only 
for those who were willing to fight for 
it, and patriot was a title conferred only 
on those who were willing to fight for 
their own liberty and the liberty of their 
fatherland. Putting it all together, we 
have an understandable definition of pa- 
The Spirit of the Man who 
is willing to fight for his liberty and the 
liberty of his country. 


triotism 
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Patriotism of this kind is inculcated 
by military training. It may be undem- 
ocratic and it may be un-American, but 
it’s the kind of thing that red-blooded 
Americans have always stood for in a 
pinch. 


® 
The Slacker Lists 

There has been a lot of talk about 
the publication of the “slacker lists,” and 
a lot of delay in accomplishing the task. 

With the reference of the lists to 
the various local boards the War De- 
partment has taken every possible pre- 
caution to prevent doing an injustice to 
any man who served honorably. 

It has been advocated that another 
step be taken by sending a communica- 
tion to each man whose name appears 
on the list. 

Such action would be virtually to 
inquire of him personally whether or 
not he is really a deserter and slacker. 

No result would be accomplished. In 
the first place the slacker would not 
answer the letter; it would give him 
a warning that would merely make his 
apprehension just so much more diffi- 
cult, and a lot more time would be 
wasted. 

Let the lists be published. If we wait 
until we get them absolutely correct 
they will never see the light of day. Any 
man whose name is on them and who 
served honorably can readily produce 
conclusive proofs of such service, and 
the real slacker will be brought in and 
made to atone for his wrong doing. 

Lists can then be published through- 
cut the country showing the names of 
men who have proved their innocence. 

In this case the burden of proof 
should not be made to rest with the 
Government. It should rest with the 
individual whose name has gotten on 
the list and 90 per cent of the names 
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have gotten there through the fault 
their owners. 
® 
Pesos and Dollars 

We read in the financial columns of 
the press from time to time of the depre- 
ciation in the rate of exchange, but these 
items probably have little effect on most 
of us, because, as a rule, we still trans- 
act most of our business in good old 
American “iron men.” 

The disparity in exchange is, however, 
frequently presented to the INFANTR\ 
JouRNAL, as our friends in the Philip- 
pines very often remit their dues or pay 
their book accounts in checks drawn in 
Such checks are the cause of 
some annoyance, because our banks will 
not accept them for deposit, and they 
must be returned by us to the Islands 
for collection, with a consequent delay 
of from 60 to 90 days in payment of the 
account and credit to the remitter. The 
accounting officers of the Association 
would appreciate it if our members 
would bear our difficulties in mind and 
remit only by postal money order or 
dollar checks. 


pesos. 


® 


Swindlers Get Penitentiary Sentence 

Two former Examiners of Claims in 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
have been convicted of mulcting 
wounded Veterans of the World War, 
and each sentenced to four years in the 
penitentiary. 

The operations of these men have 
netted them several thousand dollars. 
In one case the fee is said to have been 
as much as $1,200.00. The graft game 
was worked under the pretense of get- 
ting claims allowed in a minimum length 
of time, for which services they re- 
ceived as much as 50 per cent of the 
total amount of the claim. 




















Housing the Army 

The matter of the housing of the 
Army is one of the questions that is 
looming large on the horizon. 

As a war expedient the cantonments 
served their purpose admirably. As 
peace institutions they are an abomina- 
tion. They are falling down and at best 
will last only for a few months longer. 
rhe buildings left unoccupied by troops 
soon go to rack and ruin. 

They are expensive to maintain, and 
with the depleted garrisons it is today 
a veritable struggle for existence. 

No matter how well an officer may 
be able to rebuild and “fix up” his house. 
No matter what expense he may go to, 
in the final analysis, he has to live in a 
“shack” that has not the comforts and 
living conditions to which he and his 
family are entitled. 


The trend of opinion in legislative 
circles is reflected by the statements of 
Senator Wadsworth, the chairman of 
the Senate military committee, and pub- 
lished over his signature in National 
Service. 

Senator Wadsworth says: 


The next thing we have to tackle, and 
it will come up in succeeding appropria- 
tion bills, is the housing of the Army. 
Indeed, the housing of the Army is a 
very important part of military policy. 
| don’t like these big cantonments in 
which the troops are kept comparatively 
remote from the civil population. They 
are very expensive to run and they are 
bad for morale. The men cannot get 
their amusement naturally. The officers 
are lonesome and cannot come into con- 
tact with civilian activities socially or 
otherwise. We have to build and main- 
tain Liberty theaters, run moving pic- 
ture and vaudeville shows, and a lot of 
other non-military undertakings in order 
to keep the men contented. We must 
build and maintain water supply sys- 
tems, sewage systems, electric light 
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plants, and fire protection. We ought 
to have most of the men in posts ot 
garrisons on the very outskirts of large: 
cities, having the barracks occupy a 
small area of ground, enough for a 
parade ground—tie up with the munic- 
ipal supply systems and services, let the 
men go “down town” to the theaters and 
movies and dances and have their fun 
in a perfectly natural way; let the of 
ficers mingle with the people of the city 
in the same way; make the people of 
the city understand that the regiment 
belongs to them, that their city is its 
home; cut out a lot of overhead and 
fancy uplift stuff. Keep the land upon 
which the present cantonments ar 
built ; take down the buildings, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the water supply 
installations; and march the troops 
across country from their posts near 
the cities to the cantonment areas in the 
summertime and maneuver them as bri- 
gades and divisions for a couple of 
months. Then march them back again 
® 
The Bolshevik Army 

Sir Paul Dukes of the British Secret 
Service, who spent many months as a 
member of Trotsky’s Red Army in Rus- 
sia, gives an interesting account of his 
experiences in an article which appeared 
the Literary Digest. In 
speaking of the organization of the Red 


recently in 


forces he says: 


In 1918, the first so-called “Red” 
army was nothing more than a diso1 
derly rabble, officered by such as incited 
the soldiers to the destruction of any- 
thing and everything that could be 
termed bourgeois and capitalistic. But 
as soon as the counter-revolution of 
Krassnoff, Deniken, and others com 
menced, Trotzky realized immediately 
that an efficient army with trained of 
ficers was necessary. 

There has been much speculation on 
the part of Military men as to the source 
of efficiency of the Red armies of today. 
This question is greatly clarified by Sir 











Paul Dukes in his article where he out- 
lines the soviet system of the procure- 
ment of officers. 


At the present a very large number 
of former and influential officers of the 
Czar are serving the Bolsheviki, the 
majority of them doing so under com- 
pulsion. 

The first means taken to enforce com- 
pulsory service by Czarist officers was 
a declaration which every officer was 
compelled to sign, stating that he was 
aware that in case of his infidelity to the 
Soviet Government his wife, child and 
other relatives would be deported to 
concentration camps. This threat was 
an exceedingly potent factor. 

Terror, however, was not the only 
means utilized. As the Soviet Govern- 
ment realized the necessity of experts it 
changed its attitude toward that class. 
Despite the inclination of the lower of- 
ficials to treat the officers and experts 
in the usual style—that is, jail them, 
kill them, and starve them—Lenine and 
Trotzky endeavored to conciliate this 
class and addressed them in a tone of 
consideration. These are the conditions 
which prompt officers to serve in the 
army : 

1. Restoration of iron discipline and 
absolutist military authority. 

2. Disappointment at the effects of 
\llied intervention. 

3. Superior rations and pay. 

4. Respect shown for officers by Le- 
nine and Trotzky. 

5. Protection of families and relatives 
from Bolshevik terror. 

The lower ranks of the officers are 
composed largely of “Red” cadets. On 
the whole, these are strong supporters 
of the Bolshevik régime, but are mostly 
ignorant. 

The author also gives some very per- 
tinent facts regarding the rank and file 
of the “Red” army, in his statement 


as follows: 
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The rank and file of the army is 
kept in line by terroristic measures and 
constant propaganda. The necessity of 
conducting constant propaganda in the 
army is the best indication of how 
strongly “Red” the “Red” army really 
is. It is composed—80 per cent of it— 
of peasants, whose attitude today is 
very similar to the attitude of the Rus- 
sian Army on the eve of the Bolshevik 
revolution. They want to go home. 
That’s all. They don’t care what hap 
pens. They just want to go home and 
till the land. Only this time there is 
iron discipline and merciless terror to 
hold them back. Despite these, how- 
ever, the number of deserters is grow- 
ing enormously. Relatives of the de- 
serters, however, whenever possible, are 
taken as hostages and held until the 
delinquents return. There are special 
Communist “cells” in every military 
unit whose duty it is to spy on the rest 
of the soldiers and report all conversa- 
tions. These cells also act as agents 
of propaganda. Russia is deluged with 
propaganda, and it certainly does not 
speak very much for the Bolshevik 
régime if despite this huge propaganda 
the Bolshevik party has been unable to 
rally more than 500,000 members out 
of a population of 130,000,000 under 
Soviet control. 


It is a foregone conclusion that a 
nation can not endure under the con- 
ditions set forth by the author. Sooner 
or later the machine is going to break 
down and function. The 
world is wise in its policy of “hands 
off” and allowing Russia to find her 
own way out of her difficulties. For- 
eign intervention would only tend to 
unite the various factions and bring on 
a conflict that would produce the con- 
ditions of another world war. 


refuse to 
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Investors’ Column 


UBLIC utilities or public service 

corporations are so named be- 

cause they supply service or com- 
modities to the entire population of 
communities. To aid the corporation in 
the performance of this public service 
it is permitted to occupy public streets 
and other public properties with wires, 
tracks, conduits, etc., under the grant 
of the municipality known as a fran- 
chise. Street railway companies, tele- 
phone, telegraph, gas, water, lighting 
and heating corporations are some of 
the most commonly known public utili- 
ties. These corporations as a rule en- 
joy the monopoly of the territory in 
which they operate and are as a rule 
but slightly affected as to earnings by 
general business depression. There is 
as a rule but one street railway, one 
gas company or one electric light and 
power company in a given community. 
This is a decided advantage to the 
operating corporation in that it need 
not enter into deadly competitive rate 
wars to secure business, which naturally 
comes to it in the course of the com- 
munity’s growth. In the past few years 
public utilities have been subject to the 
regulation of commissions whose lead- 
ing duties have been interpreted as 
follows: (1) To insist on adequate and 
specific service. (2) To control com- 
petition in the interests of the public 
served and of the security holders of 
bonds of such corporations. (3) To 
maintain rates that are just and reason- 
able as based on value and cost of the 
service, including a fair return on a 
fair value of the property devoted to 
such public service. (4) To supervise 


the issue of securities and the keeping 
ef accounts. 

Around these principles have been 
built the modern, elaborate, and com- 
plicated system of State regulation of 
public utilities. The question of con 
trol of competition has come, in most 
cases, to mean recognition of monopoly 

In determining the safety of any 
given issue of public service corpora- 
tion bonds, many of the same considera 
tions prevail as in the case of 


bonds. A 
of a street railway, gas, electric light 


rail 
road first mortgage bond 
and power, or telephone company, hav- 
ing a large margin of property above its 
debts and located in an important com- 
munity, is, other things being equal, 
well secured. Public service corpora- 
tions today are recognized as regulated 
monopolies and the stability of the busi 
ness and earnings of such corporations 
are generally very good. 

By the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Oregon the 


trend of fair treatment by State regu- 


one can sense 
latory commissions towards such cor- 
porations. It has been decided that the 
Public Service Commission of Oregon 
has complete jurisdiction over the rates 
and the Portland 
Railway, Light & Power Company re- 
gardless of franchise restrictions—this 
company operating in the city of Port- 
land. 


fares charged by 


That the commission has shown 
a grasp of the fundamentals of public 
service regulations is indicated by the 
following abstracts from some of it 
decisions : 

A prime consideration in the invest- 
ment of capital in enterprises designed 











to serve the public is the attitude of 
the public toward its servants, and this 
attitude is indicated chiefly by the ac- 
tions of the rate-making authorities. If 
the rates fixed by the Commission, while 
sufficiently high to escape condemna- 
tion by the courts as confiscatory, will 
yield only a return insufficient to at- 
tract capital into needed public service 
it is the public and not the investor who 
will suffer. 

lf this (industrial) growth is not to 
be blighted by inability to supply power 
for it, it is essential that the develop- 
ment of additional power on a large 
scale be undertaken in the very near 
future, and to this end it is necessary 
that the utilities engaged in the sup- 
ply of power shall be maintained in 
such credit as will enable them to obtain 
the funds required for such develop- 
ment. 


From the above decision it is apparent 
that all public utilities operating in the 
State of 
ceive fair treatment and be given an 
opportunity for healthy growth. In- 
vestors in securities of public service 


Oregon will henceforth re- 


corporations operating in the State can 
also feel assured that their securities are 
well protected by a commission of this 
character. It is the opinion of M. R. 
Jump, First Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, that 
trials of the war have brought about 
a mutual understanding between the 
public regulatory bodies and 
service corporations that placed the 
electrical industry ten years ahead of 
the standard which it otherwise would 


public 


have expected to enjoy in this respect. 
Mr. Bump recently quoted as 
follows: 


was 


—- 


The realization today is general that 
the public is as vitally interested in 
the success of the public utilities which 
serve them as are the stockholders of 
the utilities. 

When regulatory bodies were created, 
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they first conceived their function was 
to take away from the industry every- 
thing which they could claim for the 
public, with the idea that in this way 
they were serving to carry out the spirit 
of the acts which created the regula- 
tory bodies. It was later realized that 
these same acts also contained clauses 
which placed a burden upon them of 
seeing to it that the utilities as going 
concerns are strong enough financially 
to serve the territory which they occu- 
pied properly and to render adequate 
service to all who demanded it. The 
war necessities brought this phase of 
the situation acutely before the public 
and the resultant educational effect has 
been tremendous. 

The financial necessities of the utili- 
ties have served likewise to bring be- 
fore the bankers, the manufacturing and 
jobbing industries the fact that they 
are just as vitally interested in the finan- 
cial success of the utilities as they are 
in their own success, because it is ut- 
terly impossible for the manufacturing 
interests to thrive unless the public 
utilities are at all times in sound finan 
cial condition, and ready to take on 
all additional business which can _ be 
created in their territories. 


The decision of the Oregon Commis- 
and the quotation Mr. 
Bump’s remarks also go to show that 
public utility corporations are on a fair 
way to come into their own. It is true 
that during the war increased cost of 
labor, fuel, steel, copper, and equipment 
have cut into the earnings of many 
such corporations. On the other hand 
of these corporations have se- 
cured increased rates, and with the 
falling prices of labor and materials the 
tide has turned completely in their 
This advantage will be enjoyed 
for some period of time before the 
rates in most cases are readjusted to 
pre-war charges; in fact, the balance 
sheets of the majority of our larger 
public service corporations began to 


sion from 


most 


favor. 


























show this advantage several months 
ago. Speaking before the convention 
f the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation in Chicago, Samuel Insull, presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company and president and director of 
number of other large utility com- 
panies, emphasized the stability which 
electric light and power companies have 
demonstrated during the recent period 
industrial depression. As Mr. In- 
sull pointed out, one of the many fac- 
tors contributing to this stability is the 
fact that the capital of this industry 
in stable plants rather than in manu- 
factured material, and this places this 
class of company in a secure position 
to weather any further continuation of 
the depression. 
said 
been a_ great 
change in the condition of the electric 
generating industry following the great 
stress put upon it by war conditions, 
this change being mostly from the point 
of view of the 


“In the last six to nine months,” 
Mr. Insull, “there has 


investor. Scarcely a 
day passes but one may read in the 
inancial columns of the newspapers 
the passing of dividends by this or that 
orporation and the consequent wiping 
uit or crippling of capital. But the 
electric industry is coming back to its 
own and getting ready for more stable 
onditions of business generally.” 
Public utility bonds protected by the 
proper margin of safety have always 
been considered the least speculative of 
investments. They are the last to feel 
depreciation of bond prices in general 
and also the last to reflect a rise, which 
is an element of their stability of price. 
\s a rule they have not been listed 
and for that reason have not been con- 
sidered as liquid as bonds whose se- 
curity might be much more question- 
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able. However, many stock exchanges 


are now listing the securities of public 


service corporations operating in their 
Many 
of the new issues have such attractive 
sinking fund features that it is probable 
that a good market will be maintained 
and they will be traded in more freely 
for the investor who is not looking for 


own as well as in other cities 


speculation and is anxious to secure 
safety with a good return of interest on 
his investment. One could not do much 
better than to purchase the bonds of 
some of the best utilities, such as the 
following : 

Portland Railway, Light & Power 
Company first lien and refunding mort- 
gage 25-year 744’s, Series A, due Feb- 
ruary 1, 1946, selling at about 96, to 
yield 7.85. The Portland 
Light and Power Company occupies an 


Railway, 


exceedingly advantageous position, even 
as compared with other hydro-electric 
properties on the Pacific Coast, through 
the generation of an unusually large 
proportion of its electrical output from 
water power. Over a period covering 
the past twelve years, the company has 
produced more than 88 per cent of its 
total power output from hydro-electric 
stations. 
Commonwealth Edison (Chicago) 
first mortgage 5’s, due June 1, 1943, 
at 844, to yield 6.30, are good. These 
bonds are direct obligations of the com- 
pany, and are secured by a first mort- 
gage on the 
the company. 


entire 
The 


principal predecessor, Chicago Edison 


fixed property of 


company and its 
Company, have paid dividends since 
1889 without interruption 

Southern California Edison Company 
general and refunding mortgage, 25- 
year 6’s, due February 1, 1944, at about 
89, to yield 6.90. This 


company Op- 
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erates in ten counties in Southern Cali- 
fornia and the San Joaquin Valley, with 
an area of over 55,000 square miles 
population of 1,300,000. 
understood that these bonds are 


and a 
It is 


over 


legal investments for savings banks in 
the State of California and are exempt 
from personal property tax in the State 
of California. 
California-Oregon Power Company 
first and refunding 20-year 7'%4’s, due 
February 1, 1941, selling at par, to yield 
7.50. The 


Company 


California-Oregon Power 


owns and operates 
This 
also owns and operates a water distribu- 


15,000 


square miles in Southern Oregon and 


seven 
hydro-electric plants. company 


tion system. It serves about 
This is an area 
of the 


States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 


Northern California. 


equal to the combined areas 


and Connecticut. These bonds, in the 
opinion of counsel, will be secured by 
a first mortgage on a substantial part 
of the company’s properties, including 
the Copco and Prospect hydro-electric 
plants, having a combined capacity of 
25,600 h.p., and by a direct mortgage 
on all remaining property subject to 
underlying liens. The company occu- 
pies a position of strategic advantage 
on the two important rivers in its ter- 
ritory, on which large amounts of ad- 
ditional power can be developed at rea- 


sonable cost at sites owned or con- 
trolled by the company. No steam 
plants are necessary. 

Northern Ohio Traction & Light 


Company 6-year 7’s, due June 1, 1926, 
selling at about 94, to yield 8%. This 
company conducts a rapidly growing 
electric light and power business cen- 
tering in Akron and operates a system 
of city and interurban railways in the 
important Cleveland-Akron-Canton in- 
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dustrial section of Ohio. The business 
of the company has shown a remark- 
able development, gross earnings hav- 
ing increased more than 30 per cent 
and net earnings more than 32 per cent 
in the last twelve months. The electric 
light and power business of the com- 
pany has grown from $204,000 in 1910 
to over $3,459,000 for the year ended 
May 31, 1920, an increase of about 
1,600 per cent in slightly less than ten 
years. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 5-year 6’s, due February 1, 
1924, price about 95, to yield 8.10. 
These notes were issued to retire an 
amount of 6 per cent Bell System notes 
endorsed by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company which matured 
February 1, 1919. In addition to the 
operation of its own long-distance lines 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company owns the majority, or at least 
a controlling, interest in many compa- 
nies throughout the United States. In 
addition it owns over 95 per cent of the 
capital stock of the Western Electric 
Company, which manufactures the ap- 
paratus and instruments used by the 
company and its associate and subsid- 
This is the 
largest public service corporation of its 
kind in the world. 


iary operating companies. 


Only a few inquiries have been re- 
ceived by the editor of this column, and 
we therefore again state that we are 
willing and glad, without recompense, 
to give such advice as may be possible 
to our readers in regard to their in- 
vestments, or as to the desirability of 
making transfers from one security to 
another. One such inquiry is answered 
below : 

A. M.—Answering your inquiry, the 
recent decline in the price of Liberty 
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bonds is said to be partly because of 
the belief that the Federal Reserve 
banks are attempting to force all Gov- 
ernment paper out of their portfolios. 
This opinion is strengthened by the re- 
cent announcement that the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in New York in the future 
would only lend on Liberty bond col- 
lateral an amount equal to the market 
value. In other well-informed quar- 
ters, however, the opinion is expressed 
that lower quotations are mainly due 
to general underlying conditions rather 
than the recent regulations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. It is suggested that 
many holders of Liberty bonds may 
have sold in order to take advantage 
of other securities with higher yields 
selling at very attractive prices. 

A certain metropolitan newspaper 
has given the following illustration: 

“A purchaser of $10,000 at par of 
Fourth Libertys, for instance, receives 
$425 annually on his investment. If 
sold at the present market price, in 
making out his income tax returns, he 
can claim a loss of $1,400, and with 
the proceeds of the sale he can invest 
in various issues that will show a net 
return of, say, 8 per cent on the $8,600, 
which would amount to $688 compared 
with $425 on his Liberty bonds.” 

Most bankers agree that Liberties 
should sell on a lower yield basis than 
any other securities, but many investors 
are yielding to the temptation of higher 


returns on investment. The possibility 


, 
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of a soldiers’ bonus is also having a 
depressing effect on investors, Congress 
still continuing the threat of such bonus, 
amounting to possibly five billion 
dollars. 
Retirement of bonds and 
Victory notes by the Treasury, as pro- 


Liberty 
vided under the 2% per cent sinking 
fund, will amount to around $30,000,000 
during the present month, and should 
tend to further stabilize the bonds in 
the market. Under the law the Treas 
ury must purchase and retire each yeat 
214 per cent of the funded debt, less 
the aggregate amount of the loans to 
the Allies. This 2% per cent amounts 
to around $250,000,000 


during each fiscal year. 


to be retired 
During the 
first eleven months of the present fiscal 
year bonds had been purchased and 
retired for a total of around $220,000, 
000. This leaves approximately $30,- 
000,000 to be purchased before June 30, 
which is the end of the fiscal year 1920 

The question as to which issues to 
purchase is left to the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Since 
the Victory Loan has the earliest ma- 
turity and bears the highest rate of 
interest, it is probable that a larger 
proportion of notes of this issue will 
be purchased than of the other loans 

We would 
Victories 
Liberties at present market prices for 


which have longer maturity 


advise not selling eithe: or 


the reasons stated above 


D 
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COMBAT PRACTICE 


No system of musketry training is com- 
plete without combat practice, for in such 
practice will be found the ultimate test of 
fire efficiency of a unit with only the factor 
of battle omitted. 

Combat practice is the last phase of mus- 
ketry training. It consists of fire problems 
for the squad and higher units on the ground 
using ball or blank ammunition or simulated 
fire. Individuals learn thereby to co-operate 
and leaders to co-ordinate the skill and 
efforts of all members of their units so as 
to obtain the maximum efficiency of fire. 
Leaders are taught fire direction and con- 
trol, and fire discipline is instilled in the 
men to a degree which cannot otherwise 
be fully attained. By combat practice all 
are trained to adhere to previously mastered 
principles of conduct of fire under the near- 
est practicable approach to battle conditions. 

Preliminary training for combat practice 
is as important as preliminary training for in- 
dividual practice. In order that a command 
may approach combat practice equipped 
to derive the greatest benefit from it, 
commanders of all grades should, in addi- 
tion to the system of training prescribed 
in preceding bulletins, be practiced in the 
preparation and solution of firing exercises 
on the map and on the ground in tactical 
rides and walks. Only then are they ready 
for combat practice with troops, at first 
without ammunition but finally, as skill is 
gained in exercises, with service ammuni- 
tion. In the preparation of all such exer- 
cises, the following requirements should be 
observed : 

A definite lesson in fire tactics is included. 

A mission can readily be determined from 
the situation. 

If practicable, a tactical principle is em- 
bodied, the violation of which would pre- 
vent the accomplishment of the mission. 

Simplicity in the framing of the situation ; 
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where it is desired to embody several les- 
sons in the consideration of the same sit- 
uation, the exercise should be divided inte 
distinct phases. 

The following factors must be considered 
in arriving at a conclusion and in making 
a decision: 

(1) What is the mission? 

A mission is a task assigned in orders, or 
the task deduced from the knowledge of the 
situation for the accomplishment of a cer- 
tain object. 

(2) The enemy. 

Relative numerical strength, location, ac- 
tivity, and efficiency of troops on both sides. 

(3) Terrain. 

Is the ground favorable for an advance? 
Does it permit of flanking movements; 
which flank affords the best opportunity? 
What cover is provided? What is the 
range? 

Decision: The commander compares the 
various plans of action open to him and de- 
cides upon the one which will best enable 
him io accomplish his mission. Clear and 
decisive orders are the logical result of defi- 
nite and sure decisions and are the means 
of transforming the decision into action. 
FIRE ORDER: 

Announcement of range. 

Designation of target. 

Directions for opening fire. 

There will be few occasions in which all 
the factors enumerated above will have to 
be considered in the estimate. In fact, the 
simplicity of most problems will make it un- 
necessary usually to give consideration to 
many of them. On some occasions, the 
order itself will be no more than “Fire at 
will.” It might appear at first sight that con- 
siderable time is taken in the process or 
method of estimating a situation, arriving 
at a decision, and giving the necessary 
orders. It may be a slow process at first, but 
with practice along the proper lines facility 
and speed in reaching a correct decision are 
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acquired. An accountant who guesses at the 
sum of a column of figures instead of add- 
ing them correctly would not be likely to 
make more errors than would a commander 
who acted without first making a logical es- 
timate of the situation. 

The following exercises are offered as a 
guide for constructing problems. Some can 
be carried out by having the unit take posi- 
tion on the range and fire upon 
ranged and placed in position to illustrate 
Others may be- 
gin at some distance from the range towards 
which the conduct of the problem leads the 
troops, ending with firing. Because of limit- 


targets ar- 


the object of the exercise. 


ed range facilities, many must be carried 
out on drill and maneuver grounds. 
Every terrain exercise should conclude 


with a discussion of principles involved, 
given on the ground. The discussion should 
deal with the conduct of the exercises and, 
if the problem is with ball ammunition, with 
results obtained in accuracy, distribution and 


time. 
Exercise No. 


To teach officers and non-com- 
missioned officers to make a prompt estimate 
of the situation. 

Place and Time: Almost any terrain is 
suitable for illustrating the essential features 


Purpose: 
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of this exercise, and any time when a few 
minutes are available 

Method: A regimental, battalion, company 
or platoon commander, 
kind, states to 


“Assume you are individually in 


without warning of 
any his assembled officers 
command 
of a platoon, 


or company, advancing upon 


that objective (pointing). You have reached 
here and from there (pointing) machine gun 
WHAT 


mimncer 


fire opens upon you at this moment 
WILL YOU DO?” 
ior an answer. 

No 
combat 


calling on some 


factor enters so decisively into 
ability to esti- 


proper 


ther 
exercises as does the 
and apply a 


mate quickly a situation 


solution. Probably no other factor requires 
as much training The exercises suggested 
above emphasize the fact that daily practice 
can be given in making hasty estimates, fol 
lowed by a few minutes critique and discus- 
without appreciable interference with 


other duty. 


sion, 


Exercise No. 2 


Object: 


decision, 


To reach quick estimate of a sit 
uation, and fire orders. 

Situation: (Fig. 29.) A squad has been 
sent on a special mission, “to 
to the village of VALE, protect supplies 
stored there and drive off all hostile patrols.” 


reconnoiter 


——E —EEE — 


S 2. 
point detac! 


os 7 
neni 


Village of Vale 


1_—_—- . 
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One Solution: ‘Ihe squad has reached 2, 
Fig. 29, when the “point” signals “Halt, ene- 
Corporal “A” signals “assem- 
ble, lie down,” and joins the “point” who is 


in a prone position at “3.” He 


my in sight.” 


sees a de- 
tachment of the enemy, consisting of eight 
patrol formation towards 
VALE, their led horses at “4” held by two 


men for- 


men, moving in 
He signals his squad to crawl 
ward to the fence and asks two of his best 
range estimators for the range to the patrol 
and led horses. The corporal, in the mean- 
time, is deciding upon his course of action 
and the relative importance of the targets. 
His mission included the “driving off of all 
hostile patrols.” By doing this, he accom- 
plishes his mission for if the enemy reaches 
the village he will, no doubt, destroy the 
supplies stored there. The targets presented 
are the patrol and group of led horses. The 
patrol is the same size as his own force, 
but his location and the element of surprise 
give him a decided advantage. The patrol 
will be disorganized by a sudden burst of 
fire and will instantly seek cover, so a fast 
rate must be employed. Fire directed on 
the led horses will, no doubt, cause them to 
stampede, and add to the disorganization of 
the patrol. The corporal decides to fire on 
both targets, the squad and the led horses, 
at the He receives the follow- 
ing estimates of range: to the patrol, 450- 
500; to the led horses, 500-550. He decides 
the range to the patrol to be 475, to the led 
horses 525, and gives the following orders: 

“Three men on my right and the auto- 
matic rifleman : 

“Range 475. 

“Hostile patrol 

“Men on my left: 


same time. 


“Range 525. 
“Group of horses. 
“Do 


ready?” 


you all see the targets; are you 

He waits a moment, looks at his men, and 
receiving no answer, commands, “Fire at 
will.” 

Time for the execution of this exercise 
from the signal by the “point” to the com- 
mand commence firing should not exceed 
1% minutes. NOTE: The targets are so 
unmistakably clear and distinct that no 
method of designation is necessary. 


This exercise should be modified to meet 


The hostile 
be represented by men or by 


the conditions of the terrain. 
force may 
flags. 


Compeat Exercises Wit or WirHout Baty 
CARTRIDGES FOR CoRPORALS. 


Troops: A squad. 

Situations similar to those below adjusted 
to the particular piece of ground. 

(a) A small party of hostile infantry is 
observed near Your patrol is sent 
to drive them away. 

(b) A point encounters a hostile force 
advancing against it. 

(c) An outguard observes a hostile patrol 
advancing against it. 

(d) A combat patrol, on the flank of a 
firing line, observes a hostile patrol approach- 
ing. 

(c) Three wagons guarded by a squad are 
fired on by a hostile force of about the same 
size. 

(f) A working party, guarded by a squad, 
is fired on by a small hostile force. 

Object of these simple situations is: To 
teach locations of targets, estimation of 
range, sight setting, target designation, em- 
ployment of weapons, distribution of fire, 
rate of fire, fire orders, observation of fire, 
fire control. 

Procedure: 





In each case, the corporal 
should dispose his squad and open an effec- 
tive fire on the hostile force as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Time: Time in all is an important ele- 
ment, it should therefore be taken as fol- 
lows: Time of preparation from the mo- 
ment the target is discovered by any mem- 
ber of the squad, or the squad is notified 
that it is under fire, until the first shot 
is fired. Time of firing, from the command 
or signal for commencing firing until the 
last shot. 

Target: A group of eight targets should 
be placed where the enemy would naturally 
be found. Range should not exceed 600 
yards. 

Ammunition: 5 or 10 pounds per man. 


Exercise No. 3 


Object: To teach estimate of a situation, 
determination of range, employment of dif- 
ferent weapons, and fire orders. 

Troops: A section. 
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Situation: A section has been detached 
from its company with orders “to push on 
rapidly to ‘A’ (Fig. 30), prepare a defen- 


hold till the arrival of its com- 
pany and drive off all hostile patrols.” Its 
point has arrived on a road off the sketch 
below the figure (30). 

Procedure: 


sive position, 


leader acts 
The um- 
hedge af- 
view, calls 
forward the section leader and informs him, 
“A hostile patrol, 
riflemen, 


The platoon as 
umpire and conducts the problem. 
pire, standing back 


fording cover from the enemy’s 


of a line of 


estimated at about eight 


occupied a ditch just a few min- 


wes LI 
—— [ger 








Fic. 


utes ago. 
by flags.” 
signal, 
visible for 


Their position will be indicated 
The umpire, by a pre-arranged 
causes flags to appear which remain 
20 seconds. The section leader 
is called upon after a minute for his solution. 
Solution by leader may be some- 
what follows: The flags have dropped 
from view, but the section leader fixed the 
position the hostile line with reference 
to well defined marks on the landscape. He 
calls for a corporal and one range estimator 
from each squad, points out the enemy’s 
position and asks for range. He may take 
their rifles and use the bayonet rest in so 
doing. 
Time is an important element. 


section 


as 


of 


The sec- 


Meraererd 


A, 
rear tng 
plik a 


ALES Soe eee Tes 





tion is to move on about a mile further, es 
tablish a defensive position and drive off 
all hostile patrols. The hostile patrol occu 
pies a ditch which can be subjected to en- 
filade fire from “B” by sending forward a 
squad, under cover of the hedge and cover 
ing fire of the two remaining squads. The 
employment of rifle grenades in addition to 
rifle and automatic rifle fire from “B” will 


be very effective. A detour could be made 


“_ 0 


carried 


would not be 
off all hostile 


is particularly 


to but then the mission 


out, 1. e., “To drive 
the 


for attack 


besides terrain 


The 


patrols’ 


favorable section guide re- 
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ports 550, 


ed 


lowing 


range having from the 
estimators, let us say, 


500-550-600. 


receiv 


the fol estimate 


The section leader then gives the follow 
ing orders: “The enemy, about eight men, 
occupy that position. Did all of you locate 


it with the aimed rifles?” No questions be 


ing asked, he continues, “We will attack 
Range 550 yards. Corporal —— (3rd 
squad), move your squad under cover of 


the hedge to that point (indicating B) and 
addition to your rifles, 


use rifle grenade 
to cover our advance. Corporals — and 
—— (ist and 2nd squads), move your 


squads into position here along the hedge 
and be ready to open fire at my signal. Do 
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you all understand?” Waiting a moment 
and receiving no questions, he commands. 
“Posts.” 

The sketch for this exercise is of an ac- 
tual piece of ground. A dense hedge below 
covers the initial position and permits the 
preliminary arrangements. 

Time: 2% minutes from the time the 
leader was presented with the situation. 


Exercise No. 4 


For Sergeants in Command of Sections. 

Situations similar to the following: 

(a) A section acting as the advance party 
of an advance guard encounters a hostile 
force. 

(b) A section is posted as a picket of an 
outpost and is threatened by a hostile force 

(c) A section acting as a flank guard for 
a larger force encounters hostile resistance. 

(d) A section has been detailed to occupy 


and hold a designated position, until the ar- 
rival of supporting troops. 

(e) A section, acting as an escort for a 
machine gun company attempting to gain a 
flanking position encounters a hostile force 
about a section strong. 

(f) A section has been detailed to prevent 
the enemy from crossing a bridge, which is 
about 600 yards to the front. Information 
has been received that the enemy may be 
expected to appear within five minutes. The 
bridge is situated on ground that is favorable 
for determining the distance by ranging fire. 

Procedure: In each case the section com- 
mander should dispose of his force so as to 
open an effective fire on the enemy as soon 
as possible. 

Time of preparation from the time the 
target is discovered by any member of the 
section or the section is notified that it is 
under fire, until the first shot is simulated or 
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fired. Time of firing from the command 
or signal or commence firing until the last 
shot. 

Target: A group of men or figures to rep- 
resent the enemy. Range not to exceed 600 
yards. 

Ammunition: If used, 10 rounds per man. 

Figures 31 and 32 show, in plan, a platoon 
deployed moving forward, and a platoon in 


second section, to each flank. Under the 
covering fire of these flanking groups and a 
portion of the first section, rushes by squads 
are made on the positian, a combination of 


Fire and Movement. 


Exercise No. 6 


Situation: A platoon, assigned as the base 
platoon of a company, in attack 


firing position. Object: As part of this problem, instruc 
; y iv i so ‘ of fol 
Exercise No. 5 tion may be given in some or all f the f 
lowing: maintenance of direction towards 
Object: Platoon problem illustrating fire objective; the use of scouts; combat pa 
combined with movement. trols; reconnaissance by platoon leader; the 
Situation: A platoon, having been assigned use of the second wave to encircle resist 
an objective in a general advance, has met ance; fire and movement; target designation ; 
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with machine gun fire believed to be three distribution of fire; estimation of range; 


guns, 

Solution: The scouts, who have preceded 
the platoon by about 500 paces, indicate the 
hostile position by the firing of tracer bul- 
lets. One scout, who is able to return to 
the platoon leader, indicates the position by 
aiming rifle and adding such verbal descrip- 
tion as is necessary. Patches of intervening 
underbrush perhaps prevent the scout from 
using the bayonet rest. 

The position of the machine guns being 
located with considerable accuracy, the pla- 
toon leader decides to attack at once, to de- 
liver a heavy covering fire with his first 
section and work forward a squad, from his 





fire control; fire discipline; observation of 
fire; communication; fire orders; supply of 
ammunition, and replacing of casualties. 
Procedure: The platoon is taken to a 
position about 1,500 yards from the target 
The objective is pointed out to the leader 
and he is directed to attack. For this prob- 
lem, terrain selected 
which will permit the direction of march to 
pass through woods assumed to be occupied 
by small forces of the enemy who must be 
driven off before the platoon is able to 
clear the woods and occupy its main firing 
position. This firing position should be 


should sometimes be 


about 600 yards from the target and so sit- 
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uated that it is possible with proper use of 
cover to advance and occupy it after de- 
bouching from the woods. The second sec- 
tion should work to the flanks and open fire. 
The first section then advances by a com- 
bination of Fire and Movement. 

Time should be taken as follows: 
of preparation from the receipt of the order 
until fire is opened or simulated. Time for 
the establishment of fire positions on flanks 
following the order by the platoon leader. 
Time for obtaining fire superiority and ad- 
vancing upon the target. 

Targets: A line of silhouettes or repre- 
sented machine guns. 


Time 


Exercise No. 7 
A company as an assaulting unit 
in the attack. 

Object: To train in issuing orders, main- 
tenance of direction by compass bearing; 
forwarding ammunition and reinforcements, 
enveloping or encircling resistance, flank 
protection, communication and connection, 
and provisions against counter-attack. 


TESTS 


The following tests are suggested to de- 
termine the proficiency of individuals and or- 
ganizations in musketry: 


an 
Troops : 


Test No. 1. Range Estimation (Individual) 
Organization: Platoon. 
Method: The platoon is marched to a 


suitable testing point. There the general 
direction in which are located objects, the 
range to which is to be estimated, is indi- 
cated to the men. At a signal from the 
officer conducting the test, a group of men 
previously placed appear and remain visible 
for ten Members of the platoon 
individually estimate the range to the group. 
Their estimates must be made and recorded 
within 30 seconds of the time the group first 
appears. Immediately at the end of the 30 
seconds another group of men appear at a 
different range. Ranges to five groups are 
thus made. 

Record: Each noncommissioned officer 
and soldier will have paper and pencil. He 
will record his estimates of ranges in the 
order in which made, and upon the comple- 
tion of the five estimates will sign and turn 
in the record to the officer conducting the 
test. 


seconds. 


Test: No. 1-a. Range Estimation 
(By a Platoon) 


Method: Each squad is represented by two 
men and the corporal. The remaining pri- 
vates of the platoon should be present as 
observers. The skeleton platoon so consti- 
tuted advances upon an indicated position 
from a distance of about a thousand yards. 
Five halts will be made. At each halt, the 
corporal reports the average of his estimate 
and those of his two men to the section 
leader. The section leader reports the aver- 
age estimate of his squads to the platoon 
leader. The platoon leader reports the aver- 
age of his two sections to the officer conduct- 
ing the test. Section and platoon command- 
ers may consider their own estimates and 
those of their guides and are permitted to 
modify the ranges reported to them. 

Marking for both tests: The table (Fig. 
1) should be used to determine a figure of 
merit for the platoon. Thirty seconds will 
be assumed as the time necessary for an 
estimate. If estimates require 2% 
minutes the score will stand unaltered. For 
every minute over or under 24%4 minutes the 
record will be modified as follows: 

For every minute over, a reduction of 1/10. 

For every minute under, an addition of 
1/10. 

Proportional reduction or addition will be 
made for fractional parts of minutes. 

Example: 


five 


Estimated Range Correct Range Score 
950 900 78 

900 850 80 

850 800 2 

700 700 100 

600 500 69 

409 


In applying the table, do not interpolate 
for estimates other than the even fifty or one 
hundred yards, but take the hits correspond- 
ing to the nearest tabulated range. 

Time: 3 minutes: 
Result: A reduction of 1/2 x 1/10 x 409=20.5 
Figure of merit 409 - 20.5—388.5 


Test No. 2. Sight Setting 


Method: A platoon is marched to the 
testing point and three squads selected by 
the officer conducting the test. Sights are 
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set for five ranges by signal and five by 
command. Time limit of eight seconds for 
each setting Only those men finishing 
within this limit will be considered in the 
platoon’s figure of merit. For each estimate, 
the total number of men who have correctly 
set their sights within the time limit is di- 
vided by 24 and the quotient multiplied by 
10. The platoon figure of merit is obtained 
by the addition of the resuits of the ten 
estimates. 

Procedure: For each sight setting the 
range is announced by command or signal 
as the case may be. Sights are set, and 
each man comes to port arms upon comple- 
tion. 


Test No. 3. (Signals) 


Method: The officer conducting the test 
hands the platoon leader a slip of paper on 
which are noted ten signals and commands. 
As the platoon leader gives the signal or 
command, the officer conducting the test 
selects at random a man to explain the sig- 
nal or to give the signal for the command. 
Ten men are tested. Proper answer by 
each man counts ten. The platoon is rated 
on the basis of 100. 


Test No. 4. (Designation and 
Distribution) 


Method: A platoon, on suitable terrain, is 
deployed facing to the rear, in one line with 
intervals of about two yards. The platoon 
leader is facing to the front, at the firing 
point. At a signal from the officer con- 
ducting the test the target is outlined by 
the display of a flag at each flank. When 
the platoon leader states he understands 
the position of the target, the flags are with- 
drawn. The platoon is faced to the front. 
Its leader uses any method of target des- 
ignation except by tracer bullets. The pla- 
toon is placed in prone position at the fir- 
ing point and each man places his rifle on 
the bayonet rest, sets his sights and aims 
his rifle at the target. 

Time: Three minutes from the time the 
platoon leader indicates his understanding 
of the target. At the end of three minutes, 
the officer conducting the test will cause all 
men to rise and move to the rear, leaving 
their rifles on the bayonet rests for inspec- 
tion. The platoon figure of merit is deter- 
mined, on a basis of 100, as follows: 
Target designation .............- 50 





Determined by the number of rifles aimed 
at the target. For example, a platoon of 
forty men has 30 rifles aimed properly, the 
result is 


30 x 50 = 37.50 


40 
Distribution .. ta 50 

The target may be divided into five sectors 
and each assigned a value of 10. If a pla- 
toon of forty men is being tested, eight or 
more rifles aimed at a sector will give it a 
value of 10, 

Example: 


0 rifles aimed at ist Sector= 0 
5 rifles aimed at 2nd Sector= 6% 
15 rifles aimed at 3rd Sector = 10 
15 rifles aimed at 4th Sector 10 
5 rifles aimed at 5th Sector= 6% 
$2.50 


Figure of merit is 32.50+37.50 — 70 


Test No. 5. (Use of Cover) 

Tests will be made as follows 

(a) Time in adjusting sling and dropping 
to a prone position. The officer conducting 
will select two men at random to represent 
the platoon being tested. 

(b) An advance, using cover, from one 
point to another over a distance of 200 
yards. Assumed to be under fire. Ground 
should be selected which will present a 
number of natural features and afford 
within limits, a choice of more than one 
route. Two men as in (a). 

(c) Infiltration by squad from one posi- 
tion to another. Officer conducting the test 
selects one squad from each platoon. 

Rating of platoons based upon a maxi- 
mum for: 


a 25 
a 25 
BD. iusetoe ene. 50 

ie a i 100 


Test No. 6. (Auxiliary Aiming Target) 


Method: A target is placed visible to all 
men. They are required to select some 
aiming point, other fhan the target, and de- 
termine the sight setting for that aiming 
point. The target is then replaced by a 
similar one washed over with muddy water 
or by other means blended with the back- 
ground so as not to be visible. 
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Two squads are selected at random from 
each platoon. 

Each rifleman fires 5 rounds. 

The automatic rifle fires 15 rounds. 

Target “B” is used. 

Each hit on the bulls-eye is counted 1 
point. 

Possible score is 100. 


Test No. 7. (Replacing Casualties Among 


Leaders) 


Method: A platoon will be assigned an 
objective upon which to advance. Fire will 
be simulated. At various times in the ad- 
vance, the officer conducting the test will 
eliminate at least the platoon leader, one 
section leader and three squad leaders. 

The officer conducting the test will grade 
the platoon upon a maximum of 100 in ac- 
cordance with the smoothness with which 
the platoon continues to function, 


Test No. 8. (Landscape Target) 


Organization: A squad selected, by the 
officer conducting the test, from the pla- 
toon. 

Method: A situation is given to the squad 
somewhat as follows: “A machine gun has 
been located, during an advance, by a scout 
and an automatic rifleman.” A scout and 
the automatic rifleman take position at the 
firing point. The location of a hostile ma- 
chine gun is described to them. The re- 
mainder of the squad is about one hundred 
yards in rear and can advance to the firing 
position only under the covering fire of the 
scout and automatic riflemanm. Upon the 
arrival of other members of the squad at 
the firing line, the target location must be 
obtained and fire opened. 

Ammunition: 100 rounds: Total, seven 
riflemen—35 rounds; automatic rifleman— 
65 rounds. 

Score: As shown by recording sheet; 
each hit within limits of 50 per cent standard 
group counting one. 

Possible score—100. 


Test No. 9. (Conduct of Fire by a Squad, 


Figure Targets) 


Squad leader is given a situation some- 
what as follows: “A small party of hostile 


infantry was observed near ——. Your 
squad has arrived at this point under orders 
to drive them away.” 

Method: The leader is directed to form 
his squad as he would to meet the assumed 
situation. At a signal from the officer con- 
ducting the test a target, consisting of eight 
prone silhouette figures, appears for thirty 
seconds. The corporal causes fire to be 
opened. The advance is resumed as soon 
as the targets disappear and at a signal 
from the umpire a similar target appears 
for thirty seconds in another position which 
is in accord with the assumed situation. 

Ammunition: Each rifleman, 10 rounds; 
automatic rifleman, 40 rounds. 

Possible score, 100; each hit counting 1. 


Test: No. 10 (Fire Orders by Platoon and 
Section Leaders) 


Method: Platoon and section leaders are 
assembled at the testing point and situations 
similar to the following are given them: 

(a) Your platoon is part of a general 
advance moving in that direction (pointing) 
and has reached here. Hostile machine 
guns open on you from positions there 
(from the positions indicated flags appear 
by pre-arranged signal). 

Required: (To be written and submitted 
within ten minutes) : 

Your decision. 
Your fire orders. 

Example of a possible solution: 

Decision: To attack, enveloping the right 
flank. 

Plan: To open heavy fire with the first 
section and envelope the right flank with 
two squads of the second section. As soon 
as rifle grenades are fired by the flanking 
squads to advance the first section by squad 
rushes, a combination of fire (rifles, auto- 
matics and grenades) and movement. 


Fire orders: 
1st Section. 


(Position indicated by tracer bullet.) 
“Machine Guns.” 
“Fire at will.” 
2nd Section. 
“Sergt.....(Commander 2d Section).” 
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“Move the ist and 2nd squads by the left 
flank and cover our advance with heavy 
fire. Your opening of rifle grenade fire will 
be a signal for the advance of the 1st Sec- 
tion by rushes.” 

(b) A platoon to your left arrived there 


Required: Your fire orders. 

The simple fire exercise described below 
will furnish an interesting competition be- 
tween half squads or squads 

Purpose: Ranging and fire distribution 
(Fig. 33.) 
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(pointing) and is held up by machine gun 
fire there (position indicated by flags). 
Required: Your decision. 
Your fire orders. 
(c) Your platoon has succeeded in taking 
this position. Word has just been received 
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Method: The firing line represents two 
opposing teams. The men are numbered 
the same as the targets they face. The tar- 
gets of each team are the targets having 
the numbers of the opposing team. The 
teams move toward the butts and at a sig- 
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that a force of the enemy is collecting in 
that ravine (or clump of trees) (pointing). 
Required: Your decision. 


Your fire orders. 


This example may be carried further by 
representing with groups of men the ad- 
vancing enemy making a counter-attack. 








nal from the umpire the targets appear 
The teams drop to a prone position and 
the men individually determine the range 
and fire. When a figure is hit it is removed 
and the man with the same number drops 
out as a casualty. After an exposure of 
one minute, the targets drop from view and 
the line advances at a quick or double time 
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and reopens fire when the targets again ap- 
pear. The problem continues until one team 
or the other has shot down all the opposing 
team’s targets. 

Improvised for 


arrangements checking 


Department 





lar row of targets is placed immediately in 
rear to record bullets that have passed 
through the front targets. At the end of 
each minute the exposed rear targets are 
pulled down, the lower targets moving into 
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rate, accuracy and distribution of fire are 
described below. An arrangement of tar- 
gets like that in Fig. 34 may be used if the 
equipment includes the sliding targets. In 
this illustration is a front 


targets presented to the firing line. 


shown row of 


A simi- 
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place above, and the hits and distribution 
are taken from the down targets. 

The same results may be obtained with 
limited equipment as shown in Fig. 35. 
Here is shown a line of prone silhouette 
figures, on poles, held in position by men. 
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At the end of each minute men replace one 
target by another. The targets for replac- 
ing the ones hit are shown in the plate be- 
hind each man. 

In Fig. 36 are shown improvised revolving 
targets used in the same manner. 

To add a touch of service conditions, the 
targets should be screened by stretching a 


line of camouflaged 
brush) as shown in Figs 


gunny sacks (or 
35 and 36. 

Fig. 37 shows a means of providing a tar 
get to appear for a desired time and then 
drop from view. 
structed and is operated by a 
pit. Such targets are of many 


squad, section and platoon fire problems. 


This target is simply con- 
man in a 
value for 
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Reserve Officers’ Courses at the Infantry 


School 


It is planned to conduct special 


courses at the Infantry School for Reserve 
Officers next year. 


two 


The first course will begin on November 
15 and terminate February 28; the second 
on March 1 and terminate June 15. 


Officers of the Reserve Corps who desire 
to be considered 


for these courses should 
make application to the Corps Area Com- 
mander for same 


The course will 
Infantry Combat and 
work which officers ar¢ 


cover the requisites 

specialization in the 
expected t pert 

in their organizations. 
The Infantry Schoo! is 


3enning, Georgia. 


located at Cat 


oficer who can 


spare the time to take this special course w 


Any Infantry Reserve 
be greatly benefited by it in 
Officers 


tions at the earliest date practicable 


a professional 


way. should get in their applica- 








Book Reviews 


Soldiers’ Handbook. U. S. Infantry 
Association, 1921. Paper bound, 
420 pages. Price, $1.25. 

At last we have a real manual of 
training for the soldier man. A book 
that contains, under one cover, prac- 
tically everything that the individual 
soldier needs to know about. 

The text is based on existing man- 
uals, regulations, and orders. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated throughout and elabo- 
rate explanations are made where 
required. 

The subjects covered in the fifteen 
chapters of the book are: Infantry 
Drill Regulations, with copious notes, 
annotations, and explanations; Rifle 
Marksmanship, based on the 1920 War 
Department Document on the subject; 
The Browning Automatic Rifle, fully 
illustrated; Bayonet Training, based 
on the War Department Manual cover- 
ing the subject; Care of Arms and 
Equipment; The Infantry Pack, fully 
illustrated; Tent Pitching; Inspection, 
showing the complete layout of the sol- 
dier’s individual equipment; Personal 
Hygiene, Care of Feet, and First Aid; 
Military Courtesy, a complete course of 
training; Interior Guard Duty, based 
on the Manual of Interior Guard Duty ; 
Signaling, giving excellent illustrations 
of the arm signals, semaphore, and 
wig-wag; Clothing and Equipment 
Tables, taken from the table of basic al- 
lowances ; and the Articles of War that 
relate to the soldier man. 

The book is just what the title indi- 
cates, a handbook for the soldier, which 
makes available to him a mass of in- 
formation regarding the things he must 
know about and which were formerly 
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scattered about in a dozen different 
manuals and pamphlets. 

Reserve officers will find this a most 
valuable book for their library. It 
brings to them in compact form the in- 
formation that they must have in order 
to go about their work most effectively 
when they are called to active service. 

All in all, Soldiers’ Handbook fills 
a long-felt want in our military libraries. 

® 
The First World War—1914-1918. 

By Lieut. Col. C. Court Repington. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 

1920. Price, $12.50. 

In two volumes Colonel Repington 
gives his personal experiences and ob- 
servations on the various war fronts of 
the World War. It is a vivid and pic- 
torial record, as personal accounts are 
likely to be. As a matter of fact, the 
writer so dominates this narrative as to 
set it as far as possible from a dispas- 
sionate and impersonal survey of the 
military activities that summed to the 
war itself. To be sure, he covers the 
ground, traverses the various fronts, 
sums the purpose and effect of each of 
the various campaigns. These outlines 
and summaries afe, however, so inter- 
spersed with English politics and Eng- 
lish great folks that one loses the sense 
of following the course of the war. 
Parlor politics looms large here, social 
doings launch many a military venture, 
personal opinions are much to the front. 
And yet, the light hand of this British 
officer turns out a brilliant account of 
the innumerable English influences that, 
behind the lines, were shaping the con- 
duct of the war itself. It is the frank- 
est possible story. Names are called, 
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blame and praise are distributed with 
impartial hand, military judgments are 
pronounced—and through it all the 
course of the war threads its way. A 
most interesting example of how the 
war looks when it has been distilled 
through a single, versatile and domi- 
nating personality. 
| 

lhe Framework of a Science of In- 

fantry Tactics, by Capt. B. H. Lid- 

dell Hart, British Army. London: 

Hugh Rees, Ltd. Booklet, 30 pages. 

Paper bound. Price, 60c 

This booklet is based upon lectures 
given by Captain Hart before the Royal 
United Service Institution, on the “Man 
in the Dark” theory of fighting. These 
lectures were published in the Journal 
f the United Service Institution, and 
ttracted a great deal of attention and 
‘comment in European military circles. 

Captain Hart’s work deals with the 
yperations of the smaller units, sections, 
nd platoons. On this point Lieut. Gen. 
Ivor Maxe, in his foreword, says: 
“The thing I like best about Captain 
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Hart’s work is that, instead of flying 
up to the clouds and explaining at 
length some admirable theories about 
the mass of our Infantry, he has come 
down with his feet flat on the ground, 
and has suggested how platoons and 
sections should act.’ 

There has been much written about 
the strategy and grand tactics of the 
World War and entirely too little about 
the minor tactics. Captain Hart has 
filled a vacancy in the war literature in 
this latter respect. After explaining in 
more or less detail the man-in-the-dark 
theory, the author applies it to practical 
infantry tactics and applies it in detail 
to the several phases of infantry action 

Following the body of the text Cap- 
tain Hart has provided an appendix in 
which he outlines the methods of train 
ing an infantry platoon in the forma- 
tions for offensive and defensive action 

The booklet is most readable 
teresting. 


ind in- 
It is well worth the time of 
infantry officers to read and try out 
with his unit on the ground the forma 
tions and methods described. 








THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best stand- 
ards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of profes- 
sional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utslization of such knowledge 
with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in modern war.”—Article III of 
the Constitution. 
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Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the INFANTRY JouRNAL 
for $2.00 per year. The Infantry Association is not responsible for opinions expressed in 
published contributions. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Room 508 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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Branch Associations 


Fort Leavenworth: 
President, Colonel Fred L. Munson; 
Secretary, Major F. W. Brabson. 


Washington: 
President, Colonel B. H. Wells; Secre- 
tary, Colonel G. A. Lynch. 

Fifth Division: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Major 
General John L. Hines; Secretary, 
Major Rufus A. Byers. 


Sixth Division: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Captain G. E. 
Bucker. 


The Infantry School: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Brig- 
adier General W. H. Gordon; Secre- 
tary, Colonel H. S. Wagner. 


West Point Branch: 
U. S. Military Academy, West Point, 
N. Y.; President, Major R. M. Lyon; 
Secretary, Major Elmer F. Rice. 


Tank Section: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Colonel 
S. D. Rockenback; Secretary, Major D. 
T. C. Grubbs. 


Central Department: 
Chicago, Ill.; President, Colonel D. B. 
Devore; Secretary, Lieutenant Colonel 
F. P. Jacobs. 


. Louis Branch: 
St. Louis, Mo.; 
Gerald E. Cronin; 
C. S. Thornton. 


Kansas City Branch: 
Kansas City, Mo.; President, 
Secretary, Captain J. F. Duggan. 


Captain 
Major 


President, 
Secretary, 


Iowa National Guard Branch: 
Council Bluffs, lowa; President, Colonel 
Lloyd C. Ross; Secretary, Capt. R. W. 
Turner. 


First Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; 
Commanding Officer; 
Adjutant. 


Second Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Col. 
Ivers W. Leonard; Secretary, Captain, 
Nels E. Stadig. 


The 
The 


President, 
Secretary, 


Third Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 
nel Paul Giddings; Secretary, Captain 
H. C. Brown. 

Fourth Infantry: 
Comp Pike, Ark.; President, Lt. Col. T. J 
Powers ; Secretary, Capt. Geo. R. Hedge 


Fifth Infantry: 
A. E. F. Germany; President, Lt. Colonel 
Allen J. Greer; Secretary, Captain Chas 
E. Rayens. 


Sixth Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Colonel 
H. B. Nelson; Secretary, Captain G. L 
Febiger. 

Seventh Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Col. O. B 
Rosebaum; Secretary, Lieut. W. L 
Mays. 

Eighth Infantry: 
American Forces in Germany, Coblenz, 
Germany; President, Colonel W. T 
Bates ; Secretary, Captain Joe N. Dalton 


Ninth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
Paul A. Wolf; Secretary, 
Frank C. Foley. 


Tenth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; 
nel Daniel Devore; 


Captain 


President, Col 
Secretary, Captain 


Philip E. Brown. 


Eleventh Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Colonel 
Frank Halstead; Secretary, Capt. J. R 
D. Cleland. 

Twelfth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Colonel 
G. W. Helms; 
Robt. Robinson. 

Thirteenth Infantry: 
Camp Devens, Mass.; President, The 
Regimental Commander ; Secretary, The 
Regimental Adjutant. 


Secretary, Lieutenant 


Fourteenth Infantry: 
Fort Davis, C. Z.; 
nel Wm. H. Oury; 
tain E. H. Burt. 


Fifteenth Infantry: 
Tiensin, China; President, Colonel W 
M. Morrow; Secretary, Captain R. A, 
McClure. 


President, Col 
Secretary Lay 
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Sixteenth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel 
W. F. Harrell; Secretary, Captain Earl 
Almon. 


Seventeenth Infartry: 
Fort McIntosh, Tex.; President Colonel 
W. B. Cochran; Secretary, Capt. Harry 
M. Gwynn. 

Eighteenth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Col. C. A. 
Hunt; Secretary, Capt. B. H. Chastaine. 


Nineteenth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 
nel Herman Hall; Secretary, Ca»- 
tain J. M. Hite 

Twentieth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
B. B. Buck; Secretary, Lieutenant W. 


L. Phillips. 
Twenty-first Infantry: 
Fort George Wright, Washington; 


President, Lieut. Colonel A. Mitchell; 
Secretary, Captain G. W. Eagles. 

Twenty-second Infantry: 
Fort Jay, N. Y.; President, Lieut. Col. 
W. G. Doane; Secretary, First Lieut. 
J. V. Domminey. 

Twenty-third Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
Alexander T. Ovenshine; Secretary, 
Captain F. F. Hall. 

Twenty-fourth Infantry: 
Columbus, N. M.; President, Col. Jno. B. 
Schoeffel; Secretary, Capt. Wm. B. 
White. 

Twenty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Stephen D. Little, Nogales, Ari- 
zona; President, Colonel Earl C. Carna- 
han; Secretary, Second Lieut. E. A. 
Grupe. 

Twenty-sixth Infantry: 


Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel 
Geo. D. Arrowsmith; Secretary, Captain 
Oscar T. Webster. 

Twenty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; 
Adolph Huguet; 
James W. Curtis. 

Twenty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Colonel 
J. T. Dean; Secretary, Major J. C 
Williams. 


President, Colonel 
Secretary, Captain 


Thirtieth Infantry: 

Camp Pike, Arkansas; President, Col. 
Wm. Newman; Secretary, Capt. Chas. 
S. Tator. 

Thirty-first Infantry: 

Manila, P. I.; President, Colonel Fred 
W. Bugbee; Secretary, Capt. Schiller 
Scroggs. 

Thirty-second Infantry: 

Presidio, San Francisco, Calif.; Presi- 

dent, Colonel Thomas A. Pearce; Secre- 

tary, Captain W. H. Hammond. 
rhirty-third Infantry: 

Fort Clayton, Canal Zone; President, 

Colonel W. O. Johnson; Secretary, Cap- 

tain R. S. Miller. 

Thirty-fourth Infantry: 

Camp Meade, Md.; President, Major 
R. C. Stickney; Secretary, Captain E. 
L. Pell. 

Thirty-fifth Infantry: 

Honolulu, H. T.; President, Lt. Col. L. 
P. Butler; Secretary, Lieutenant L. R. 
Nachman. 

Thirty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Devens, Mass.; 
Commanding Officer; 
Adjutant. 

Thirty-seventh Infantry: 
Fort Wayne, Mich.; President, Colonel 
H. E. Eames; Secretary, Lieut. Lowell 
M. Riley. 

Thirty-eighth Infantry: 

Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Colonel 
F. D. Wickham; Secretary, Capt. W. 
L. Morrison. 

Thirty-ninth Infantry: 

Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Colonel! 
P. H. McCook; Secretary, Lieutenant A 
Gluckman. 

Fortieth Infantry: 

Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Col. 
E. A. Shuttleworth; Secretary, Capt. J. 
R. Eden. 

Forty-first Infantry: 

Camp Meade, Md.; President, Lieut. 
Colonel Arthur Johnson; Secretary, 
Captain Thos. W. Barnard. 

Forty-second Infantry: 

Porto Rico; President, Colonel J. R. 
Lindsey; Secretary, Lieutenant G. O. 
A. Daughtry. 


The 
The 


President, 
Secretary, 
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Forty-third Infantry: 
Manila, P. I.; President, Colonel S. L. 
Faison; Secretary, Captain L. E. Toole. 


Forty-fourth Infantry: 
Honolulu, H. T.; President, Colonel 
W. K. Jones; Secretary, Captain C. A. 
Shephard. 


Forty-fifth Infantry: 
Manila, P. L.; President, Major Harry 
A. Wells; Secretary, Captain J. B. Sweet. 


Forty-sixth Infantry: 
Eagle Pass, Tex.; President, The Com- 
manding Officer; Secretary, The Ad- 
jutant. 


Forty-seventh Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Colonel 
C. A. Martin; Secretary, Captain J. W. 
Bulger. 


Forty-eighth Infantry: 
Douglas, Ariz.; President, Colonel H. 
R. Lee; Secretary, Lieutenant F. H. 
Patridge. 

Forty-ninth Infantry: 
Fort Snelling, Minn.; President, Colonel 
A. W. Bijornstad; Secretary, Captain 
F. S. Scobie. 


Fiftieth Infantry: 
A. E. F.; President, 
Lieut. Colonel H. B. Crea. 


Fifty-first Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Major L. H. Wat- 
son. 


Fifty-second Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel 
Frank B. Watson; Secretary, Captain 
Henry T. Kent. 


; Secretary, 


Fifty-third Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel 
William P. Jackson; Secretary, Captain 
J. E. Uhrig. 


Fifty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Lieut. Col. 
C. A. Trott; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Gaillard Pinckney. 


Fifty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Senior 
Officer of Regiment; Secretary, Regi- 
mental Adjutant. 





Fifty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, The 
Regimental Commander ; Secretary, Cap- 
tain J. E. Copeland. 

Fifty-seventh Infantry: 
Manila, P. L; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel Wilber A. Blain; Secretary, 
Lieutenant Douglas A. Rubenstein. 

Fifty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Major 
W. Coffin; Secretary, Captain P. R 
Hudson. 

Fifty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel F. R. Waltz; Secretary 
Captain K. B. Wise. 

Sixtieth Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Major 
E. A. Allworth; Secretary, Lieutenant 
R. C. Hamilton. 

Sixty-first Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Captain 
L. B. Glasgow; Secretary, Lieutenant 
J. F. Smith. 

Sixty-second Infantry: 
Manila, P. I.; President, Colonel C 
Barth; Secretary, Captain J. E. Whar- 
ton. 

Sixty-third Infantry: 
Madison Barracks, New York; Presi- 
dent, Colonel R. Alexander; Secretary, 
Captain W. S. Paul. 

Sixty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Colo- 
nel E. A. Lewis; Secretary, Captain 
Bine Plunkett. 

Sixty-fifth Infantry: 
San Juan, Porto Rico; President, Colonel! 
M. S. Jarvis; Secretary, 


Notice 
It is requested that Regimental 
Commanders check up the above list 
of Branch Associations, make such cor- 
rections as may be necessary and for 
ward same to the Secretary of the 
Infantry Association. 
Let’s keep these Branch Association 
organizations up to date. 
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